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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON ADMIRAL USENKO 
Moscow KOMSOMOL'SKAYA PRAVDA in Russian 29 Jul 79 p 4 


{Interview with Hero of the Soviet Union Vice-Adm N. V. Usenko, first 
deputy chief of the Political Directorate of the Navy, by A. Murtazayev: 
“The Seas Submit to the Strong™] 


[Text] Hero of the Soviet Union Vice-Admiral N. V. 
Usenko, first deputy chief of the Political Directorate 
of the Navy, answers the questions of a KOMSOMOL'SKAYA 
PRAVDA correspondent. 


[Question] Nikolay Vital*yevich, there is a saying to the effect that 
sailors are not born but are developed. You seem to have been born a 
sailor, however. You are from legendary Sevastopol’ and this fact appar- 
ently determined your future to a great extent. Is this true? 


[Answer] Of course. What Sevastopol’ boy does not dream of becoming a 
sailor! My naval career was determined in Leningrad, however. Our family 
moved here. I can remember the sea as far back as I remember anything. 


I was increasingly dominated by the "call of the sea." I do not know what 
my future would have been had the war not started. 


We were boys in blockaded Leningrad.... We dreamed of the front and of 
warships. But who would accept 14-year-old kids? I was secretary of the 
Komsomol organization of the Leningrad City Organization (Lengoroformlentya), 
and I was categorically refused at the raykom--every Komsomol member was 
needed. After long attempts, I finally persuaded the gorkom to assign me 

to the KBP (Red Banner Baltic Fleet). I ended up on the ship “Komsomolets." 
I had become a sailor. 


[Question] That was almost 40 years ago, but you no doubt recall your first 
days in the fleet and the first lessons you learned from the veteran sailors. 














[Answer] Strange as it sounds, I learned my first lesson from Aleksey 
Zaytsev, a young boy only slightly older than myself. I had boarded the 
ship and was standing innocently on the poop after delivering my orders 
to the duty officer. Zaytsev told me in the voice of an old salt: 


"You are supposed to salute the navy flag, Comrade Red Fleet sailor"! 


This is how I learned the sailor's first commandment: Salute the flag 
upon boarding or departing the ship. The flag is sacred to us. During 
the war we learned about the legendary patrol boat “Tuman." It was 
unexpectedly attacked by three fascist destroyers. A fierce battle 
ensued, during which the flag was shot down by an enemy shell. Despite 
the avalanche of fire, the sailors still managed to hoist it above the 
deck again. There was probably nothing during the war which inspired 

us as much as examples of triumph of the human spirit. The feat performed 
by the North Sea sailors on the "Tuman" made us twice as strong. 


This is why I remember my first "sea" lesson so vividly. 


I was trained as a sailor by division chief petty officer Konstantin 
Ivanovich Yegerev. 


"An engine-room maa," he would say, “must be a high-class specialist." 

My first commander taught me all the fine points--how to grind in a valve, 
how to scour the seat of a slide valve.... No one had anything to do with 
electronics at that time. We engine-room men working with high-pressure 
equipment serviced the heart of the ship. With Yegerev's help, I rapidly 
mastered my specialty. In my opinion, one's first commander determines to 
a large extent whether one comes to like his specialty or remains indif- 
ferent to it. I was lucky: My first commander was an outstanding 
individual who knew and loved his job. And I shall never forget the 
lessons I learned from him. Specially the moral lessons. Now, whenever 

I hear the word “mentor," I recall my first commander. 


[Question] "Striped death" is what the enemy called the Soviet sailors. 
Leningrad, Sevastopol’, Novorossiysk, Kerch' and Odessa became symbols of 
the infinite heroism of our officers and seamen. For their courage and 
steadfastness demonstrated during the Great Patriotic War 580 sailors were 
awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union. Nikolay Vital'yevich, is there, 
perhaps, among the heroes of the last war an individual whose courage 
2specially amazes you? 


[Answer] The navy does have something of which it can be proud. During 
the war, Soviet sailors honorably fulfilled their duty to the homeland. 


We are proud of the fact that it was navy pilots commanded by Colonel Ye. 
N. Preobrazhenskiy who first bombed the capital of the fascist Reich on 
8 August 1941. 











Let us ailso recall the crew of the submarine "S-13." On 30 January 1945 
the sailors torpedoed the fascist liner "Wilhelm Gustlow," which had a 
displacement of more than 24,000 tons and was carrying a large group of 
submariners en route to their duty site. The same boat sank the transport 
“Generul Steuben" 10 days later. All in all, more than 10,000 Hitlerites, 
including 1300 officers, were killed in those two battles. 


I could mention figures and the names of many who brought fame to the Navy. 
Personally, however, I always single out Red Fleet seaman Mikhail Ponikakha 
from among all those heroes. 


..-Fighting was under way. Two tanks swept toward the trench in which 
Mikhail Ponikakha was defending. The fearless sailor set the first tank 
on fire. He drew back his arm for a second throw, but at that moment a 
bullet struck the bottle with the inflammable mixture. The liquid spilled 
onto the sailor and ignited. It would be natural for an individual in 
such a situation to try to beat out the flames. His hatred for the enemy, 
however, was so much greater than his instinct for self-preservation! He 
rushed at the tank, a living torch, and set it on fire. 


Soviet sailors sacredly honor the memory of the heroes. It has become a 
solid tradition to assemble in the combat glory room prior to a long 
cruise. The sailors vow to serve in the same manner as did their fathers. 


Coordinates of glory have been designated in each fleet by an order of the 
fleet commander. When a ship passes those coordinates, the crew always 
render military honors in memory of the heroism of the older generation of 
sailors. 


[Question] Nikolay Vital'yevich, you had the good fortune to take part in 
the first round-the-world cruise by a group of Soviet nuclear-powered ships. 
How did the young sailors perform ou. that cruise? 


[Answer] There were no "old-timers" at all on that cruise. The average age 
of the crew was less than 30 years. 


When we were preparing for the “round-the-worlder" only three people on the 
ship knew abcut it: the commander, the executive officer and myself. The 
others only guessed that a long cruise lay ahead. The submariners did not 
know that they were to perform an extremely important mission for the home- 
land, that of testing the performance of the latest units, systems and 
mechanisms and working out interaction and tactical procedures. 


Not until the submarine had loaded up and set out upon the prescribed course 
could we give details about the missions of the cruise or explain to the 
crew how difficult and unusual it would be. The commander spoke to the 
crew over the ship's loudspeaker system. He read a statement to the crew 
from the commander in chief of the Navy. "You will be passing over oceans 
and seas where Russian sailors have not gone for more than 100 years." 











Those words could not fail to excite the submariners. There was a feeling 
of great patriotic spirit among the crew--the homeland's trust lent tnem 
wings. The good morale, I have to say, lasted throughout the entire cruise. 
We officers did everything possible to keep it from subsiding. 


The sailors performed splendidly. 


The Komscmol members and the youth were never out of ideas. During the 
leisure hours, poetry, a pretty song or a friendly joke would relieve the 
tension and give us strength. The doctor was especially attentive to the 
health of the crew. Considering the fact that the submariners had not seen 
the sun for a long time, he carefully saw to it that every individual 
received his share of ultraviolet rays from the sunlamp. Some witty sailors 
would jokingly recite the rhyme: 


We have no colorful chaise longues 
Why burden ourselves with such 
Our underwater sun shines brightly 
Come, let it tan your paunch 


The lack of physical exercise made itself felt. We began to engage in 
sports intensively. The sailors themselves demonstrated ingenuity. In 

one of the compartments I once found a sailor engaged in a strange activity. 
He had scattered matches over the deck and was picking them up one at a 
time and replacing them in the box. 


"I have to bend over 50 times," he explained. “Besides that, the matches 
are made of wood. I smell them and I can smell the forest...." 


And this is how we lived and worked all those long, long deys. And what a 
joyful meeting we had when we returned to our native land after circling 
the giobe! 


Now, many years later, I recall those exciting days. I wouid point out that 
man circled the earth on a spacecraft in 1961. This was not done by a sub- 
marine until somewhat later, 5 years. In general, submariners have a great 
deal in common with cosmonauts. Living conditions, the environment in which 
one has to work and the degree of risk all make our occupations related. 


On that cruise, thousands of miles from the homeland, we accepted Petty 
Officer Nikolay Prokopovich, communist youth organizer on the first combat 
shift as a candidate member of the CPSU. At the same party meeting, we 
commended Nikolay for his successes in combat and political training and 

his ability to work as part of the team and to supervise subordinates. At 
that time, we had no idea that several months later this 20-year-old lad 
from Gzhatsk would become a holder of the Order of Lenin and a delegate 

to the 15th Komsomol Congress, that it would be Nikolay Prokopovich who 
would be entrusted to present to the congress presidium the navy flag under 
which our nuclear-powered submarine had performed its round-the-world cruise. 
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At the congress, Nikolay met his great fellow cvuntryman Yuriy Alekseyevich 
Gagarin. One of them had gome around the world above the Earth, the other 
beneath the water. 


[Question] Nikolay Vital'yevich, how are the young sailors greeting the 
impending holiday, Navy Day? 


[Answer] The present generation of Soviet sailors are worthy heirs to the 
combat glory of their fathers. Highly rated specialists with an excellent 
mastery of the most modern equipment and infinitely devoted to the home- 
land and the party, they are vigilantly guarding the conquests of socialisn. 


Komsomol members are the initiators of many patriotic undertakings. The 
movement to earn the righ. to be known as a follower of the best navy 
specialists of the war years, for example, has assumed great scope. Every 
fourth Komsomol member is now taking part in this movement. 


The sailors are greeting their holiday with good results in the combat 
and political training. Many of our ships are even now on long ocean 
cruises. They are vigilantly guarding the peaceful labor of the Soviet 
people in the Arctic, Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 


Soviet sailors completely and totally support the foreign and domestic 
policy of the CPSU Central Committee directed toward the relaxation of 
world tensions. The Soviet people have always been adherents of peace. 

As long as a capitalist camp exists in the world, however, there will be 

a real threat to peace. We must be strong enough to discourage anyone 

from risking disruption of the Soviet people's peaceful labor. The sailors, 
petty officers, shore-based and seagoing warrant officers and officers are 
filled with resolve to do ev:rything necessary to continue holding the 
banner of the Soviet Navy high and serving as -eliable defenders of our 
homeland's maritime borders. 
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SOVIET COMMENTS ON U.S. OCEAN STRATEGY 


Moscow AGITATOR ARMII I FLOTA in Russian No 13, Jul 79 signed to press 
27 Jun 79 pp 29-31 


[Article by Capt Ist Rank B. Rodionov: “The Pentagon's ‘Ocean Strategy'"] 


[Text] Am event occurred in 1960, which to a considerable degree helped 
alter American military doctrine. The atomic-powered, missile-carrying 
submarine “George Washington" entered the Norwegian Sea on its first combat 
parol mission. This event signaled the arrival of a new era in the develop- 
ment of submarine forces: carriers of strategic weapons had made their 
appearance, capable of operating in secrecy and of remaining for a lengthy 
reriod at a high level of combat readiness to deliver a missile strike 
against enemy territory. From then on, the chief roles in the U.S. armed 
forces were given to the so-called invulnerable means of destruction-- 
Minutemen missiles and the Polaris strategic submarine system. The 
Pentagon drastically reoriented the course of its engine of war toward an 
“ocean strategy." 


The Pentagon substantiated the advantages of this strategy by pointing out 
that the new ocean-based offensive weapon would make it possible to create 

a dispersed weapons system capable of delivering nuclear strikes against the 
territories of rations in the socialist commonwealth from every direction. 
The removal of intercontinental missile launchers to the World Ocean would 
sharply reduce the number of strategically important military targets of 
retaliatory strikes located on U.S. territory. The submarine weapons systems 
possess greater survivability and mobility than land-based missile launchers, 
which are easier to locate and destroy. Finally, the distribution of the 
bulk of the armed forces‘ strategic capability over the enormous expanses 

d@ the World Ocean would also result in dispersal of the enemy's counteracting 
forces and would make it possible to keep the bulk of the nuclear missile 
capability from being destroyed. 


In addition to performing strategic missions, the “ocean straegy" provides 
for the use of general-purpose naval forces (aircraft carriers, multipurpose, 
atomic-powered submarines, cruisers, destroyers and landing ships) “for con- 
trolling strategically important areas." 

















The arguments advanced by proponents of the new strategy were so convincing 
that, despite the never-ceasing battle of the monopolies for military 
orders, naval forces were given priority wherever the positions of the 
aircraft corporations were powerful enough. A total of 14.5 billim dollars 
was allocated to the U.S. Navy in the 1964 fiscal year, 22.7 in 1970 and 
39.7 in 1976. The Polaris program was completed in 1967. The naval forces 
at that time had 41 atomic-powered missile-carriers with a displacement of 
more than 7,000 tons each and each one carrying 16 ballistic missiles with 
a warhead of enormous destructive force. Three squadrons of missile-carriers 
“were issued a permit" to operate in the immediate vicinity of our nation: 
in the waters of England and Spain and the island of Guam. 


In this age of rapid scientific and technological revolution, weapons 

become obsolete so rapidly that those carried by the same atomic-powered 
missile-carriers have undergone four modifications in 20 years: the Polaris 
\-1, A-2 and A-3 .ere replaced by Poseidon missiles. The testing of the 
Trident, a new generation of missiles, is now being completed. Since the 
size and weight of the future Trident t-2 missile are so great that not a 
single exisiing submarine will be able to carry them, construction of a new 
generation of atomic-powered submarines is now under way. The Ohio, the 
prototype for this generation, has already been lamched anc will become 

a part of the U.S. Navy in the near future. It is planned to build a total 
of 20 of these migsile-carriers. Each of the su.zarines will have a displace- 
ment of around 19,000 tons and will be capable of carrying 24 missiles. 


As the programs for the development of naval-based strategic forces have 
been implemented, there has been . continuous and rapid process of 
redistribution of the nation's nuclear missile capability among the 
branches of armed forces. The number of nuclear warheads carried or 
submarines has increased 113-fold in less than 2 decades. The tw: . INT 
equivalent has rezched the enormous quantity of 344 megatons. U.S. sub- 
marine forces mow carry more than half the strategic nuclear ammunition, 
and that trend is continuing. 


It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the development of strategic 
naval forces is limited to the “ocean strategy." The U.S. Navy's “tradi- 
tional" missions have been fully retained. Its missions were defined as 
early as the end of the last century by the well-known naval theoretician, 
the American Admiral Machen. Eliminating the specifics, it mainly consisted 
of the idea that whoever controlled the sea would control the world. The 
thought of world domination unquestionably impressed the bourgeoisie of 

many nations. The American bourgeoisie were no exception. For a long time 
the fleet helped to establish American imperialism and to expand its areas 
of operation. 


In order to beef up their military presence in the Indian Ocean and adjacent 
areas, for example, the United States have recently transferred the air- 
craft carriers Constellation, Midway and Ranger, as well as a number of 











other ships, to that area. According to press reports, they comprise the 
nucleus of the U.S. 5th Fieet, which will be designated especially for 
operating in the Indian Ocean. 


A completely up-to-date view on the designation of the fleet was expressed 
by Fleet Admiral Holloway: "The main mission of the U.S. Navy is that of 
achieving and retaining supremacy at sea in support of our national policy. 
By ‘supremacy at sea‘ I mean the possibility for freely employing our naval 
forces in international waters at any spot in the world where this is 
required by our vitally important national interests." Notice the words 
“at any spot." 


The Atlantic Ocean: The “area of responsibility of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization," in which the American Navy has the main role, extends 
into the northern Atlantic. The American 2d Fleet operating there "feeds" 
NATO's naval strike force in the Atlantic. Aircraft from American air- 
craft carriers “hold in their sight" the territory of all the European 
nations in the socialist commonwealth. Remember that a moder carrier- 
based aircraft is capable of delivering nuclear strikes up to 1,000 kilome- 
ters away from its carrier. Remember also the fact that 1400 individual 
units of operational-tactical nuclear ammunition are carried on board 
American aircraft carriers. 


The Mediterranean Sea: The Mediterranean is a small area of the World 

Ocean of extremely great strategic importance. Its nearness to the oil- 
producing areas of the Near and Middle East and to the borders of the 
socialist nations and the possibility of actively influencing from there 

the policies of nations of the world's most densely populated water basin. 
taken together, have all worked to predetermine U.S. policy in that area. 
The American 6th Fleet, which was created out of World War II naval forces, 
became firmly established there after the war ended. It contains as many as 
50 ships, 180 airplanes and helicopters and 30,000 men. Up to 2,000 marines 
are stationed on the ships. Why are they needed? 





The Pacific Ocean: Through the fault of American hawks and naval forces, 

the Pacific has become the most turbulent area since the war. It experienced 
the bloody intervention in Korea and the aggression in Indochina. American 
pilots bombed peaceful targets of nations located many thousands of miles 
from U.S. cities. They brought death to thousands of totally innocent 

people and suffering to millions. Were they operating against enemies 
threatening to attack? 





The Indian Ocean: It is being mentioned more and more frequently in documents 
coming out of the Washington administration and the Pentagon. The drop in 
Great Britain's military activities in areas “to the east of Suez," the 
drastic rise of the national liberat‘on movement, failures encountered in 

the “bloc strategy" and the absence of powerful and reliable allies have 


all contributed in great part to the increased interest in this water 
basin, third largest on the planet. 














U.S. naval forces are also located in areas of the World Ocean directly 
adjacent to the borders of the USSR. It is becoming more and more difficult 
in the modern world to justify the presence of military fleets far from 
their own nation, in areas where the American Continent is not visible from 
a single point of the compass. Western propaganda finds its way out of this 
grave, we can frankly say, situation in the “Soviet threat." They see this 
threat everywhere. It is used to create fear more and more frequently, 
loudly and obssessively. They speak of the Soviet navy‘s growing ability 

to cut off vitally important naval arteries of the West, which supply the 
capitalist nations with raw materials and food and which would make it 
possible “to transfer military forces" from the United States to Europe 

in case of war. Many in the West actually believe in the notorious Soviet 
threat. It is deliberately used to obtain ever-increasing allocations for 
the development and the physical improvement of the U.S. “ocean strategy." 


The Pentagon considers that the main advantage of the navy lies in the 
fact that it can deploy its strike and landing forces near the target in 
advance, even before the political decisions have been made, and keep 
them there for a lengthy period in a state of constant combat readiness. 


The Soviet fleet is also on the World Ocean. The USSR now has extensive 
capabilities for employing the fleet in support of the state interests 

of the homeland and the other nations in the socialist commonwealth. The 
purposes of such use, however, differ basically from the objectives of 
the imperialist powers. The Soviet Navy is an agent of peace-loving 
policy and friendship among peoples, a policy of thwarting imperialism's 
aggressive aspirations, restraining military adventures and resolutely 
counteracting any threat to the security of nations on the part of the 
imperialist powers. 


The Soviet people can rest assured that our sailors, together with the 
fighting men of the other services of the glorious Soviet Armed Forces, 
are reliably guarding the peaceful labor of their people. They are 
prepared to deliver a crushing rebuff to any aggressor, no matter what 
strategy he pursues. 


COPYRIGHT: “Agitator armii i flota™ No 13, 1979 
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NAVY DAY ARTICLES 
Kiev RABOCHAYA GAZETA in Russian 29 Jul 79 p 2 


,article by Engr-Adm V. G. Novikov, deputy commander in chief of the 
Navy: "Guarding Peace"] 


[Excerpts] Aggressive circles of the United States and other imperialist 
nations are building up the arms race year after year, laying special 
stress upon the development of new systems and types of weapons of mass 
destruction. A ballistic missile is undergoing tests in the United States 
for the nuclear-powered submarine "Trident." New strategic bombers and 
winged missiles carrying nuclear warheads are being developed. The 
Pentagon now spends 100 times more money for military purposes than it 
spent prior to World War II. Along with this, the arms race, which has 
gripped the leading capitalist powers, is accompanied by brazen anti- 
Soviet propaganda. 


Naval forces are assigned the role of a striking force in the plans of the 
imperialist powers. For a long time now, American nuclear-powered sub- 
marines have constantly cruised in the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans and the Mediterranean carrying missiles with nuclear warheads aimed 
at our homeland's vital centers. In addition to missile-carrying sub- 
marines, potential aggressors have developed and are constantly improving 
30-called "general-purpose forces" built around carrier strike forces. 


It is our Navy's mission to prevent an attack upon our nation by sea. 
This is precisely why ships of our fleet are constantly at sea as required 
by the state interests of our nation. 


Inspired by the labor of the Soviet people, guided by the Leninist party, 

a qualitatively new Navy has been created since the war, a navy capable 

of executing missions in any area of the World Ocean. Nuclear-powered sub- 
marines armed with ballistic missiles now form an inseparable part of our 
homeland's strategic shield, along with strategic missile forces. The 
combat capabilities of our submarine, surface ship and airborne ASW forces 
have grown. 
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This improved naval equipment is in reliable hands. Soviet sailors have 
learned to handle it skillfully and competently, to make full use of the 
combat capabilities which it possesses. On ocean cruises, day and night, 
in the Arctic cold and the intense heat of the tropics, Navy personnel 
spare no effort to perfect their skill and temper themselves in every way. 
It is on the cruises, separated from their native shores for long periods 
of time, that the sailors undergo the rigorous schooling of naval service 
and acquire experience in running ships and operating the equipment. 


This year is marked by the sailors’ active participation in the national 
campaign to implement decisions coming out of the 25th party congress and 
plenums of the CPSU Central Committee. On the eve of the holiday, personnel 
of the ships and units launched socialist competition to achieve good 
results in the combat and political training, to strengthen military disci- 
pline and organization and to improve combat readiness. 


The outstanding teams--initiators of competition and right-flank performers 
in the fulfillment of the large commitments accepted-—are well known in the 
Navy. Excellent results are being achieved in the performance of combat 
training missions by the crews of the atomic-powered, missile~-carrying 
submarine “60 let Velikogo Oktyabrya," the large ASW ship "Kerch'," the 
missile cruiser "Admiral Fokin," the submarine "U1" yanovskiy komsomolets,” 
the training ship “Smol'nyy," the naval minesweeper "M. Azizbekov" and 
others. 


Vice Adm I. Kapitanets 
Riga SOVETSKAYA LATVIYA in Russian 29 Jul 79 p 3 


[Article by Vice Adm I. Kapitanets, first deputy commander of the 
twice Red Banner Baltic Fleet: "On the Ocean Watch" ] 


[Excerpts] Combat traditions bor in battles against the homeland's 
enemies are inspiring the present guardians of the maritime borders to 
thoroughly master the equipment and weapons and to further improve their 
vigilance and combat readiness. Thanks to the efforts of the party and 
the Soviet Government, our Navy has become a nuclear-powered, missile- 
carrying, ocean-going navy. Its combat strength is based upon nuclear- 
powered submarines armed with various missiles and homing torpedoes and 
equipped with improved means of navigation, control and communication. 
It has various classes and types of surface ships--ASW, missile, anti- 
mine, landing and other vessels--which also carry powerful armaments and 
can operate successfully on the broad expanses of the ocean. 


We are proud of our naval, missile-carrying and ASW aviation, which, inter- 
acting closely with the ships, is capable of performing complicated missions 
in modern naval operations. Our naval infantry is a worthy heir to the 
glory of the Great Patriotic War heroes. 
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The remarkable people, infinitely devoted to the party and people, are the 
main asset of the USSR Navy. All of the commanders of formations and large 
ships and the officers on board nuclear-powered submarines have a higher 
education. Around 90 percent of the officers are communists or Komsomol 
members. Almost all of the seamen, petty officers and seagoing warrant 
officers have a secondary or a partial secondary education. 


Ocean navigation and long cruises lave become the main school of combat 
training, where the sailors’ skill is perfected, complicated training 
assignments are performed, the solidarity of the crews is strengthened 
and the political maturity of the personnel and their loyalty to the oath 
are tested. 


Baltic Sea sailors represent our great homeland abroad in a worthy manner. 
In recent years alone ships of the Baltic Fleet have made official friendly 
calls at ports in Poland, the GDR, France, Denmark, Sweden, Finland and 
many other nations. Wherever the Soviet Navy flag is unfurled, it always 
serves as a symbol of our power, friendship, peace and solidarity. Ties 
between Soviet sailors and our brothers-in-arms-~personnel of the navies 

of Warsaw Pact nations--are expanding and growing stronger. 


The shift toward detente occurring in the 1970's considerably improved the 
political atmosphere on the planet. The forces of world reaction have 

not reconciled themselves to this, however. The leaders of a number of 
leading NATO nations clearly have no desire to take a constructive approach 
to the resolution of disarmament issues. The Beijing leaders operate from 
the same position. All of this demands a high level of combat readiness 
and political vigilance of Soviet fighting men. 


Personnel of the twice Red Banner Baltic Fleet, in formation with all 
fithing men of the powerful Armed Forces of the USSR, are always prepared 
to defend the peaceful, creative labor of the Soviet people and the state 
interests of our beloved homeland. 


Vice Adm S. Bevz 
Moscow MOSKOVSKAYA PRAVDA in Russian 29 Jul 79 p 2 


[Article by Vice Adm S. Bevz, chief of the political department of the 
Main Staff and directorates of the commander in chief of the Navy: "Ocean- 
Going, Missile-Carrying"] 


[Excerpts] The postwar period has written a new chapter in the history of 
the Soviet Armed Forces and of its component, the Navy. At the will of the 
Communist Party and through the selfless labor of the Soviet people, our 
Navy has now become a powerful navy outfitted with the latest combat equip- 
ment and weapons. The traditional surface ships armed with artillery, 
diesel-powered submarines and piston-driven aircraft were replaced by 
fundamentally new ships and aircraft for various combat purposes. 
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Powerful power units, radioelectronic equipment and nuclear missiles have 
resulted in new roles for the navy and moved it into the ranks of strategic 
forces capable of influencing the course of large operations not only in 
ocean theaters of military operations but in land theaters as well. 


The nuclear-powered submarines armed with long-range ballistic missiles and 
homing torpedoes are the pride of Soviet shipbuilders. These are all- 
purpose ships in every sense of the word. They are capable of performing 
combat missions against enemy naval strike forces. Soviet nuclear-powered 
submarines have demonstrated their excellent seaworthiness both beneath 

the age-old ice of the Arctic Circle and in the tropical latitudes while 
sailing around the world. 


Surface ships have also undergone important changes. Aircraft carriers 
and missile cruisers, ASW ships, destroyers, missile boats, anti-mine 

and landing ships are armed with modern weapons for combating enemy naval, 
submarine and air forces. 


The naval missile-carrying and ASW aviation forms an awesome component of 
the Navy. 


The naval infantry which gained fame during the last war, has been rebuilt 
on a new technical basis. It is capable of delivering unexpected and 
devastating strikes against the rear and the flank of an enemy's coastal 
groupings and of providing considerable support for our ground forces. 


The qualitative changes occurring in the Soviet Navy have tured it into 
an ocean~going, nuclear missile-carrying, submarine and aircrait-carrying 


navy. : 


Its main and crucial strength lies in its personnel, people infinitely 
devoted to the Communist Party and the government and fervent Soviet 
patriot-internationalists filled with unshakable resolve to perform their 
constitutional duty to defend the conquests of socialism at the first call 
of the homeland. 





As a service of the Armed Forces, the Navy constantly receives the attention 
and concern of the CPSU Central Committee and the Politburo and the per- 
sonal attention and concern of Comrade Leonid I1l'‘ich Brezhnev, general 
secretary of the CPSU Centra! Committee and chairman of the Presidum of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. 


This year's Navy Day is especiaily significant and festive because of 
Comrade L. I. Brezhnev's visit to the hero-city of Sevastopol and his 
meeting with fighting men of the armny and navy. He expressed gratitude 
to the personnel of the Red Banner Black Sea Fleet and other subdivisions 
of the navy, which are reliably securing the Soviet homeland's maritime 
borders. 


ad 
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His instructions and recommendations have become a combat program of 
action for the military soviets, commanders, staffs, political organizers, 
party and Komsomol organizations for further improving the quality and 
effectiveness of combat and political training and increasing the combat 
capability of the Navy. 


Vice Adm A. Kalinin 
Tallin SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA in Russian 29 Jul 79 pp 1, 3 


{Article by Vice Adm A. Kalinin, chief of staff of the twice Red Banner 
Baltic Fleet: “The Homeland's Ocean Guard" ] 


[Excerpts] Employing nuclear blackmail, the imperialists initiated the 
construction of a vast network of military bases after the war and began 
putting together aggressive military blocs. Under these circumstances 
the Soviet Union, together with the other nations in the socialist common- 
wealth, have been doing everything possible to eliminate the danger of a 
new world war and to create the foundation for a lasting peace and inter- 
national cooperation. The Vienna talks between L. I. Brezhnev, general 
secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and chairman of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, and U.S. President J. Carter, and the Strategic 
Offensive Arms Limitation Agreement between the USSR and the United 
States signed by them represent an important landmark in the relaxation 
of intermational tensions. The outcome of the Vienna meeting had the 
approval and support of the Soviet people and was met with a positive 
response throughout the world. 


When we realistically appraise the international situation, we cannot 

fail also to notice facts of a di:f-rent order. Making active use of 

the legend of the so-called “Soviet military threat," the opponents of 
normal relations and peaceful cooperation are attempting to retard the 
process of detente and are sowing distrust among nations. And the greater 
the contribution made by the USSR to the strengthening of peace, the more 
zealously our foes lie and slander the Soviet Union's policy. Thoroughly 
concealing their real position, they campaign for increased military 

budgets and for a buildup of the arms race. Thoroughly aware of this, 
Soviet fighting men are vigilantly guarding the beloved homeland, constantly 
increasing the nation's defense capability and improving the combat readiness 
of the Armed Forces. The powerful Soviet Navy has modern submarines and 
surface ships, a naval aviation and diverse other means incorporating the 
latest achievements of science and technology. All of this makes it 
possible to perform a vast range of missions in all areas of the World Ocean. 
The USSR Navy has now become a long-range service of armed forces in the 
full meaning of the term. The fact that Navy ships are cruising the broad 
ocean expanses and that they have mastered the unfamiliar navigation and 
combat training conditions is the result of and clear evidence of the 
party's tireless concern for strengthening the homeland's defense capability 
and proof of the nation's growing industrial and scientific strength. It 
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is at the siime time the result of persistent combat training on the part 
of the sailors. They are firmly aware of the fact that only good special 
training, profound knowledge and solid practical skills make it possible 
to handle the weapons and equipment competently and get the most out of 
then. 


Socialist competition with the slogan “Vigilantly Guard the Conquests of 
Socialism and Improve Combat Readiness and the Level of Military Skill 

in Every Way Possible" is a tested means of improving the vigilance and 
combat readiness of ships and units, increasing discipline and improving 
the combat and moral level of the sailors. It has become an inseparable 
part of the entire training and indoctrinational process. The competition 
is constantly being given new substance, its forms are developing and it 
is closely linked to the combat training tasks and the indoctrination of 
the personnel. Its most important feature this year is the active 
participation by the Baltic Fleet sailors in the movement to become a 
leading fleet. The competition participants are led by the crews of the 
excellent large missile ship "Slavnyy," the cruiser "Oktyabr'skaya 
revolyutsiya," the excellent missile-carrying submarine commanded by 
Captain 2d Rank D. Gnatyuk, fighting men of the air unit in which officer 
V. Anokhin serves, and many other fleet teams. 


The initiative advanced by Komsomol members on the large landing ship 
“Voronezhskiy komsomolets" to take up patriotic Leninist watch in honor 
of the 110th anniversary of the birth of V. I. Lenin is worthy of 
approval and all-round support. 


Soviet sailors are ideologically strong, possess good moral and combat 
qualities and are patriots and internationalists and enjoy enormous respect 
in the world. Visiting many nations of the world, they represent the 
world's first socialist power with honor and dignity. A recent visit to 
Finland by a group of ships also demonstrated this fact. 


The Navy irreproachably performs its missions within the Warsaw Pact. Ties 
between the allied navies are growing continuously stronger, there is a 
broad exchange of experience in combat and political training, and joint 
activities are conducted, including large exercises and maneuvers such as 
the "Sever," "Bratstvo po oruzhiyu™ and others. Such cruises and exerrises 
make it possible to improve interaction among the personnel, to develop 
unity of views on important matters of military art, to perfect the train- 
ing of commanders and staffs and the naval, air and field training of the 
troops. 


We serve in the territory of the Baltic Union republics and Kaliningradskaya 
Oblast. The Baltic sailors and the workers of those republics and that 
oblast are closely linked by strong friendship. We place great value upon 
that friendship and treasure it. It helps us to perform our tasks and to 
enrich each other with our experience and organizational and ideological 
work. This friendship is reflected in the names of a number of ships--the 
“Komsomolets Estonii," “Komsomolets Latvii," "Komsomolets Litvy," and 
Kaliningradskiy komsomolets." 
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Col Gen Avn A. Mironenko 
Moscow SOVETSKIY PATRIOT in Russian 29 Jul 79 p 1 


{Article by Hero of the Soviet Union Col Gen A. Mironenko, commander of 
USSR Naval Aviation: "Guarding the Maritime Borders" ] 


[Excerpts] Fighting men of the Navy are united with the people by common 
ideas and concerns. They are proud of the remarkable labor achievement:s 
of the Soviet people and of our state's successes in the struggle to insure 
universal peace and the security of nations. 


The sentries at the homeland‘s maritime borders are deeply cognizant of 
their responsibility to see that everything created by the people is 
reliably defended. They fervently approve the peace-loving Leninist 
foreign policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government, the 
results of the Vienna meeting between Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, general 
secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and chairman of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, and U.S. President J. Carter, and the Soviet- 
American Strategic Offensive Arms Limitation Agreement signed by them as 
a step forward in the effort to strengthen international detente and 
restrain the arms race. At the same time, we do not forget for a single 
moment the fact that reactionary forces are actively at work on earth, 
forces attempting to disrupt the process of detente and return the world 
to the cold war trenches. They are strengthening the aggressive blocs, 
creating new types of lethal weapons and stepping up the ideological 
campaign against the socialist nations. Keeping a vigilant eye upon cheir 
intrigues, the party and people demand that the Armed Forces be in a 
constant state of combat readiness to decisively repel any aggression, 
no matter where it originates. 





Indoctrinated in a spirt of loyalty to communist principles, to Lenin's 
behests with respect to defending the socialist homeland and to combat 

fraternity with the fighting men of fraternal armies and navies, Soviet 
sailors are always prepared to perform their sacred constitutional duty. 


The powerful Soviet Navy now possesses modern submarines, surface ships, 
naval aviation and other means of fighting on the sea, beneath the water 
and in the air. These means incorporate the latest achievements of science 
and technology. The outfitting of submarines with nuclear power facilities, 
missiles and other types of weapons, radioelectronics and computer equip- 
ment, the creation of a naval nissile-carrying, ASW and ship-based aviation, 
and the equipment of surface ships with modern weapons, radioelectronic 
equipment and aircraft of various classes and for various purposes has 

made it possible for the navy to perform a broad range of missions in all 
areas of the World Ocean. 
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The modern ships and aircraft, the ASW systems and the power units are the 
results of the persistent quest and the creative inspiration of many teams 
of scientists and designers, engineers and workers. The sailors value 
highly the selfless labor of the shipbuilders and workers in the aircraft 
and defense industries, of all the Soviet people, who create the materials 
and equipment base for the fleet. 


USSR DOSAAF, a patriotic multi-million strong organization, is making an 
important contribution to the strengthening of the nation's defense 
capavility and to the development of its Navy. 


Fulfilling decisions adopted at the 25th CPSU Congress and the requirements 
contained in the new Constitution of the USSR, the Society's organizations 
are training the draft-age youth well for the army and navy. Thc? take an 
active part in the initial military training of the youth and provide 
secondary general education schools, technical and vocational and secondary 
specialized educational institutions with active assistance in this work. 


Good specialists are trained for the navy by DOSAAF naval schools: the 
Khabarovsk and Zhdanov model schools, the Sevastopol’ and other schools. 
For its successful training of future sailors, the Khmel'nitskiy DOSAAF 
Naval School has been awarded the Challenge Red Banner of the USSR Navy. 


The sailors and naval pilots perform complex combat training missions on 
the stormy expanses of the ocean. A real school of skill are the long 
cruises and flights, om which the sailors master the modern naval, aviation 
and combat equipment and learn to employ it effectively in combat. 


The competition to become an outstanding formation, socialist competition 
by task and norm and the campaign to increase the number of men excelling 
in the combat and political training and high-class specialists have 
assumed broad scope in the navy. 


Crews of the nuclear-powered submarine "60 let Velikogo Oktyabrya," the 
missie cruiser “Admiral Fokin," the large ASW ship "Kerch’," the large 
missile ship "Slavnyy™ and the naval air units commanded by officers V. 
Makartsev and V. Proskurnin are right-flanx participants in the competition 
in the navy. 


Commanders, staffs, political organs, party and Komsomol organizations are 
skillfully mob’ lizing the personnel in the struggle for the quality 
performance of tasks set by the USSR minister of defense and the commander 
in chief of the USSR Navy for the current training year. 
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Rear Adm I. Petrov 
Moscow ACITATOR in Russian No 13, Jul 79 signed to press i8 Jun 79 pp 44-46 
[Article by Rear Adm I. Petrov: “Sea Power] 


[Excerpts] The defeat of imperialism's strike forces greatly determined 
the course of history following the war. The balance of power in the world 
was radically altered in socialism’s favor. The considerable positive 
advances occurring in the world, however, do not mean that the danger of 
war no longer exists. 


According to the American press, the NATO nations have carried out 115 armed 
actions in the past 30 years, 22 of them since 1970. The American armed 
forces were used 215 times in support of political goals. During that period 
Washington resorted 33 times to an open or a veiled threat to employ nuclear 
weapons, bringing the world to the brink of nuclear devastation. 


The American Government ha3 sent military ships to foreign shores 177 times 
for armed intervention ir the affairs of sovereign states. Carrier-based 
combat aircraft were employed for such purposes 106 times. 


The world community recently learned of a top-secret document prepared in 
the United States and code-named “Dropshot." Under this plan a nuclear 
war was to be launched against the USSR in 1957. Plan “Dropshot" called 
for the use of 300 atomic bombs against the Soviet Union during the first 
month of the war alone. The plan included the occupation of “key centers 
and areas of the USSR" and indicated precisely how many divisions were to 
be located. We have no grounds for believing that today‘s "hawks" have 
become less aggressive. 


The hegemonistic plans of the Beijing leadership, whose aggression in 
Vietnam fully revealed their antisocialist nature, coincide with imperi- 
alism's military designs. 


The stepped-up military preparations of the imperialist states and their 
obvious focus upon the Soviet Union and the other fraternal socialist 
nations have considerably increased the requirements set for the combat 
readiness of personnel in the Soviet Armed Forces. V. I. Lenin's words 
are still valid: "We must remember that the entire capitalist world is 
armed from head to foot and is waiting for the right moment, selecting 
the best strategic circumstances and checking out plans of attack". 


(V. I. Lenin, "Poln. sobr. soch." [Complete Collected Works], vol 40, 
p 284). 


Guided by these instructions from Lenin, the Commumist Party has always 
regarded the buildup and development of the Armed Forces an object to be 
given the closest of attention. This fact has been confirmed by the 
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prompt application of achievements of the scientific and technological 
revolution in military affairs and by the accomplishment of primary 
defense tasks on that basis. 


These tasks included the creation of a balanced ocean-going Navy, which 
embodied the latest achievements in nuclear power-engineering and missile 
productiar, radioelectronics and ship-building. It is a navy of modern 
nuclear-powered missile- and torpedo-launching submarines, new ASW ships, 
missile cruisers and air-boats, a navy equipped with modern missile- 
carrying jet aircraft. The naval infantry, which gained fame during the 
Great Patriotic War, has been given a new technical foundation. 


With our fleet‘s entry into the expanses of the World Ocean, domination 
of the se&s and oceanr by the naval forces of the imerialist states 
also became a thing o/ the past. Our ships are successfully performing 
the difficult task of securing our homeland’s state interests. 


Soviet sailors are honorably performing the international mission of 
strengthening friendship among peoples. 


The clearing of the port of Chittagong in the Republic of Bangladesh and 
by Soviet sailors in 1973 is considered by the experts to be the largest 
such operation performed in the world in recent years. More than 40 
participants in the expedition were awarded orders and medals. Another 
heroic operation, the removal of mines from the Gulf of Suez, continued 
for nearly 4 months in 1974. Neither blistering heat nor sandstorms, nor 
the adverse condi*ions of the seafloor—-nothing stopped the Soviet sailors. 
Taey traveled 17,690 miles with mine-sweeps in the Gulf of Suez, destroying 
mine fields. 


Party-political work on the ships and in the units was given new substance 
following the 25th congress of the Communist Party. Military councils, 
political organs, party and Komsomol organizations began looking more 
deeply into the ideological life of the fighting men and showing greater 
concern for the effectiveness of political-indoctrinational work. 


Making hundreds of official and ceremonial calls at foreign ports each 
year, the sailors uphold the honor and dignity of the Soviet man, exhibit 
good morality and carry the truth about real socialism, about our way of 
life and the humane purpose of the Soviet Armed Forces. 


While residents of the city of Algiers were visiting aboard one of our 
ships, a nine-year-old child fell overboard when its parents were not 
watching. Lieutenant 0. Vishnevskiy saw the child fall and dived without 
hesitation into th: sea jn his dress uniform. The population of Algiers 
were thrilled by the Soviet officer's noble act, and it was written up in 
the local press. The commander of the USSR Navy presented the outstanding 
officer with a valuable award for his courageous deed. 
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Our sailors demonstrate their infinite devotion to the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government and their loyalty to the revolutionary and 
combat traditions of the older generation of sailors in their daily 
military work to improve the combat readiness of their ship, their forma- 
tion and their fleet. 


The auclear-powered submarine "60 let Velikogo Oktyabrya," initiator of 
socialist competition in the Navy in 1979, recently returned from a long 
cruise. The crew firmly upheld their excellent crew standing under the 
difficult conditions of the cruise. 


Socialist commitments have been fulfilled well by sailors, petty officers, 
seagoing warrant officers and officers on the ASW cruisers "Kiev" and 
"Leningrad," the escort vwssel "Zharkiy,” the large landing ship “Petr 
Il"ichev," the training ship “Smol'nyy" and many other Navy teams. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda", "Agitator" 1979 
Rear Adm Ya. Grechko 


Moscow AGITATOR ARMII I FLOTA in Russian No 13, Jul 79 signed to press 
27 Jun 79 pp 1-6 


[Article by Rear Adm Ya. Grechko, deputy chief of the Political Directorate 
of the Navy: “Guarding the Maritime Borders" ] 


[Excerpts] The Soviet people, including fighting men of the army and navy, 
will formally celebrate the 29th of July, USSR Navy Day. This holiday was 
established by the Soviet Government in 1939. Each year since then the 
homela.d has honored its sailors, the navy veterans and the designers and 
builders of its combat ships, modern equipment and weapons-~all those who 
are strengthening the socialist homeland's naval power with their labor. 


The sailors, like all fighting men of the Soviet Armed Forces, are vigilantly 
guarding the conquests of socialism and reliably protecting the homeland's 
maritime borders, with a deep awareness of their duty to the homeland. They 
unanimously approve the foreign policy performance of the party and govern- 
ment and the outcome of the Soviet-American talks in Vienna. 


On the 20th anniversary of our Victory in the Great Patriotic War, sailors 
of the Northern, Pacific, Red Banner Baltic and Black Sea fleets were — 
awarded the Order of the Red Banner for outstanding combat merit. This 
award was previously conferred upon the Dunay, Dnepr, Ladoga, Caspian and 
Amur flotillas. 


Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and 
chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, paid great tribute to 
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the combat services of the Navy: “How could we fail to menticn the 
heroism and courage of our glorious navy eagles, whose feats in the 
Black and Baltic seas, in the cold waters of the Arctic Ocean and on 
the expanses of the Pacific added unforgettable pages to the history 
of the Great Patriotic War"? 


In today's complex international situation, when the aggressive imperialist 
forces are whipping up the arms race and doing everything possible to 

impede the process of detente, when the policy of reactionary forces 
coincides with the position of the veijing leaders, the Communist Party 

and Soviet Government are devoting unweakened attention to the task of 
further strengthening our nation's defense capability and improving the 
vigilance and combat readiness of the Armed Forces. 


Our nation is not only a great land power but a great sea power as well. 
It has extremely long maritime borders. We need a powerful Navy reliably 
to guard those borders. Only such a navy, together with the other 
services of the Armed Forces, is capable of insuring our homeland's 
security. With this in mind, the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet 
Government are devoting great attention to the strengthening and develop- 
ment of the Navy, along with the other services of the Armed Forces, 
strengthening the nation's defense capability and bringing it up to the 
level of today's demands. A completely new nuclear-missile-carrying, 
modern ocean-going fleet was created within a short time in our nation 

at the will of the Communist Party and by the selfless labor of the Soviet 
people. 


The development of missile technology and the mastery of nuclear-powered 
units resulted in a drastic change in the trend in ship-building, a change 
reflected in the increased role of atomic-powered submarines armed with 
nuclear missiles. 


At the present time, nuclear-powered submarines armed with ballistic 
missiles and homing torpedoes and equipped with modern navigation, control 
and communication equipment constitute the chief means capable of performing 
the main tasks of the navy. 


Our fleet is also continuously receiving missile, ASW, antimine, landing 
and other surface ships, armed with modern weapons for combating enemy 
surface ships, submarines and aircraft. 


The missile-carrying and ASW naval aviation has opened up new possibilities 
for building up the combat capability of the fleet and increasing the 
mobility of its strike forces. 


At the present time, when the uproar about the growing "Soviet military 

threat" continues in the West, the bourgeois press persistently stresses 
the assertion that the Soviet Navy is demonstrating its aggressive aims 

by entering the expanses of the World Ocean. 
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The myth of the so-called “Soviet military threat" is nothing other 
than ideological, political justification for the arms race in the 
capitalist nations. 


“The Soviet Navy is not only a means of protecting our homeland, but is 
also one of the factors preventing war," writes Fleet Admiral of the Soviet 
Union S. G. Gorshkov, commander-in-chief of the Navy, in his book 
"Morskaya moshch' gosudarstva" [The State's Naval Power]. “It serves as 

an important instrument of policy in peacetime, protecting our nation's 
interests and supporting friendly nations." 


The Soviet Navy is armed with awesome and highly perfected combat equip- 
ment. Its main and decisive strength, however, lies in its personnel, 
people infinitely devoted to the party and the Soviet Government, fervent 
Soviet patriots and internationalists filled with unshakable resolve to 
come to the defense of socialism'’s conquests at the first cali of the 
home land. 


The Navy has experienced and skilled military cadres. The commanders and 
political workers, engineers and technicians have good political and 
special training. 


The long trips and ocean cruises test not only the reliability of the equip- 
ment and weapons but also the moral-political and psychological strength of 
the ship crews and their combat training and physical stamina, and the 
ability of the cadres in charge to perform any task, even the most dif- 
ficult. And I must frankly say that our sailors have learned to cope well 
with the conditions involved in the sailing and combat training in remote 
areas of the seas and oceans and perform there reliably and confidently. 
Fighting men of the Navy successfully perform their responsible tasks, 
demonstrating vigilance, persistence, courage and heroism, sometimes in 

very difficult weather and water conditions. 


COPYRIGHT: “Agitator armii i flota™ No 13, 1979 
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INFANTRY COMBAT VEHICLE BMP=1 DESCRIBED 
Frankfurt/Main SOLDAT UND TECHNIK in German No 8, Aug 79 pp 418-419 


[Article: "The Soviet BSMP-1 Armored Infantry Combat Vehicle — NVA Trade 
Press Reports ‘echnical Details" ] 


[Text] The NVA [National People's Army] weekly VOLKSARMEE 
published in East Berlin printed the following description 
of the Soviet BMP-1 armored infantry combat vehicle. We 
are printing the report as published so that specific NVA 
military terms used in the text remain unchanged. Ed. 


"The cutaway views published for the first time give a very good picture of 
the construction and numerous details. In the engine compartment to the 
right of the driver we find the engine with the main clutch, planetary gear- 
ing, cooling system, air filter, compressor, water pump and other systems. 
The weapons, reserve ammunition, sighting system, observation devices and 
ventilation system are housed in the combat compartment and rotable turret. 
The gunner has his own entrance in the form of a hatch in the turret. The 
driver's position occupies the left side in the forward part of the hull 
next to the engine partition. The commander, who is simultaneously the 
motorized rifle squad leader, sits behind the driver. Both positions have 
their owf entry hatches and day and night observation devices. The driver 
has in front of and next to him all necessary control and measuring instru- 
ments as well as steering gear, gyrocompass, pressurized air system and in- 
tercom. The commander has intercom and radio. The rear part of the vehicle 
forms the crew compartment which is divided longitudinally by the main fuel 
tanks and battery boxes. Four soldiers sit on each side while moving and 
during cémbet. The motorized rifle troops can fire their weapons through 
firing ports while moving or at “he short halt so as to increase the fire- 
power of the BMP—1, 


There are eight periscopes (heated in winter) in the hull deck for battle- 
field observation and two machinegun and six assault rifle mounts in the 
side walls. The antitank rocket launcher gunner fires his RPG=7 from one 
of the four hatches in the hull, as does the soldier with the one-man anti- 
aircraft missile whose position is right rear in the hull. Weapons are 
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removed from the mounts when dismounting from the BMP. The motorized rifle 
troops dismount primarily through both rear doors which are configured as 

fuel tanks. There are also other units in the crew compartment. These in=- 
clude the bilge pump, the filtered air distributor, the air scoops, the 

powder gas exhaust fans [ and | the supports for the armor. Power is supplied 
by a V-6 four-cycle diesel engine developed especially for this combat vehicle. 


During swimming the engine is protected against water penetration by a dis- 
connectable intake and automatic valves. The hydromechanical transmission 
has six gears. All operating elements are easy to actuate and so configured 
as to preclude premature driver fatigue. 


The BMP=1 is propelled by its tracks on land and in the water. The light 
construction of the links, which are connected by rubber-coated bands, con=- 
tributes to a high driving speed and long track life. 


The vehicle reaches a road speed of 65 km/hour thanks to the high-performance 
powerplant and the advantageous comoination of transmission gearing, track 
drive and suspension. It is also very fast in terrain. The low specific 
ground pressure allows the BMP to also traverse less bearable, slippery, 
sandy and snowy stretches. 


Another characteristic of the 6.90-meter long, 2.85=<meter wide and 12.5=—ton 
BMP=] is its many crew protection systems, If water should penetrate during 
swimming, it is pumped out by a special system. One device can conceal the 
vehicle with the help of quickly laid smokescreens. The front side of the 
hull box and the turret withstand the impact of weapons found on foreign 

- armored infantry combat vehicles. If nuclear weapons are used, the automatic 
device stops the engine instantly and closes the radiator shutters. The 
protective covers of the engine intake close and the feedlines to the fans 
in the turret and crew compartment, the fans and the main compressor stop 
independently. The filter device in the air intake system switches on auto=- 
matically. After the pressure wave has passed, the driver starts the com 
pressor which feeds filtered air under pressure to the entire vehicle. If 
poison or radioactive substances are detected, the intake covers of the 

fans close and their drive stops and the filter ventilation begins to funce- 
tion automatically." 


Key: 
21. Rear door 
31. Idler wheel 
32. Support roller 
33. Firing ports 
34. Sight 
35. Crew periscopes 
36. Steering lever 
37. Gear shift 
38. Track-connecting fixture 
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IMPORTANCE OF MILITARY-PATRIOTIC INDOCTRINATION STRESSED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, 1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 3-8 


{Article by First Deputy Chief of the Administrative Organs Department of 
the CPSU Central Committee V. Drugov: "Military-Patriotic Indoctrination of 
the Workers —- One of the Major Tasks of the Present Day") 


[Text] Indoctrination of the workers in revolutionary, fighting and labor 
traditions has always been one of the most important tasks of Communist 
Party ideological activity. Ideological work, and consequently a component 
of this work -- military-patriotic indoctrination -- as stated in the recent 
CPSU Central Committee decree entitled "On Further Improving Ideological and 
Political-Indoctrination Work," should be raised to a higher qualitative 
level corresponding to the demands of developed socialism and the new tasks 
of building communisn. 


Enhancement of the role of military-patriotic indoctrination of Soviet 
citizens under present-day conditions is dictated by a number of factors. 


First of all, expansion of the scale of building communism and the demands 
of the 25th CPSU Congress on improving quality and efficiency in all areas 
of societal-production activities of Soviet citizens demand that we raise to 
a higher level ideological-indoctrination work aimed at forming in man 
ideological conviction and maturity, elaboration of an active life position, 
and a conscientious attitude toward performance of the citizen's duties stated 
in the USSR Constitution. A particularly-important role in accomplishing 
these tasks is played by socialist traditions and the glorious heroic ex- 
perience of the older generations. Precisely here are to be found vast pos- 
sibilities for disseminating the socialist way of life and instilling in the 
younger generation a conscientious attitude toward labor, excellent moral 
and ethical qualities, implacable opposition toward bourgeois philistinism 
and a petty-minded attitude toward life. 


Secondly, enhancement of the role of indoctrination in traditions is dic- 
tated by intensification of the ideological struggle in the international 
arena. Under present-day conditions the ideological struggle not only is 
not abating but is becoming increasingly more acute. Reactionary im- 
perialist forces are seeking at all costs spiritually to weaken Soviet 
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citizens, to undermine their class consciousness, their faith in Communist 
ideals, apd to make them incapable of withstanding bourgeois ethics and 
morality and of defending their homeland. This demands increased political 
vigilance on the part of the workers and instillment in Soviet citizens of 
implacable opposition to an ideology which is alien to us. One of the most 
important ways of forming this is extensive propaganda of socialist tradi- 
tions and improvement in the quality of the entire ideological-indoctrination 
process. 


Third, the complexity and conflictive nature of the present international 
situation and the endeavor by reactionary imperialist forces to frustrate 
international détente, to reestablish a situation of brinksmanship and to 
achieve military superiority over the socialist countries obliges all of us 
to be especially vigilant. As is indicated by recent events, ruling circles 
in the United States and the other NATO countries are increasing their mili- 
tary budgets, are modernizing the armaments of their military forces, and 
are continuing the arms race. 


The policy of China's present leaders presents considerable danger to peace- 
loving peoples. Pursuing hegemonist goals, they are acting in concert with 
the most reactionary imperialist circles, are boycotting détente proposals 
in international organizations, and are supporting the retention of aggres- 
sive imperialist blocs. Peking is pursuing a policy course of preparation 
for war against the USSR and is taking measures to increase China's military 
potential and to modernize the armaments of the Chinese military forces. 


China's brazen, totally unjustified attack on Vietnam in February of this 
year constituted additional glaring evidence of the unprecedented cynicism 
and irresponsibility being shown by Mao's successors to the fate of the 
world's peoples, as well as the criminal ease with which they defy interna- 
tional law, resorting to armed brigandage for the sake of their Great-—Han 
ambitions. Today the Peking chauvinists have chosen as the victim of their 
exorbitant claims a neighboring country which has not yet even had time to 
heal its wounds from the war against the U.S. aggressors; tomorrow, if they 
are not stopped, they may go further, plunging the entire planet into the 
abyss of a devastating war. "...Peking's present rulers," states Comrade 
L. I. Brezhnev, “have once and for all exposed to the entire world the in- 
sidious, aggressive essence of the great-power hegemonistic policy they are 
pursuing. Now everybody sees that it is precisely this policy which tocay 
constitutes the most serious threat to peace throughout the world."! 


In this situation the Communist Party and Soviet Government consider it 
their duty, alongside strengthening the nation's defense capability, to con- 
tinue waging a consistent and persistent campaign against the arms race, 

for reducing and ceasing production of all kinds of armaments, for further 
international détente, and for lasting world peace. The results of the 
Vienna meeting between CPSU Central Committee General Secretary Comrade 

L. I. Brezhnev, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and 
U.S. President J. Carter, held on 15-18 June 1979, won the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Soviet people and evoked positive responses throughout the 
world. 
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Together with a display of concern for strengthening defense of the USSR, 
the party and Soviet Government devote attention toward improving the en- 
tire system of military-patriotic indoctrination of the masses. "In this 
past period," stated Comrade L. I. Brezhnev at the 25th CPSU Congress, 
“party organizations devoted much effort to the cause of patriotic in- 
doctrination of the workers...."2 


This work was particularly stepped up n connection with celebration of such 
jubilee dates as the 30th anniversary of the Victory in the Great Patriotic 
War, the 60th anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, the 
60th anniversary of the Soviet Armed Forces, the 60th anniversary of 
Komsomol, and in connection with adoption of our nations new Constitution. 


Much in this area is being done under party supervision by the school, 
Komsomol, veterans of war and labor, the press, radio, television, army 
and navy commanders and political agencies, DOSAAF, the trade unions and 
Soviets. Positive experience in military-indoctrinational work has been 
amassed in Moscow, Moskovskaya, Tul'skaya, Smolenskaya, and Leningradskaya 
oblasts, in the Ukraine, in Belorussia, Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Latvia, and a number of other republics. A combined approach to organiza- 
tion of military-patriotic indoctrination of youth has become typical. In 
many oblasts coordinated long-range plans are drafted under the supervision 
of party committees. Such forms of activity as youth excursions to sites 
of revolutionary, labor and combat glory, “Summer Lightning" and "Eaglet"™ 
games, and Spartakiadas of induction-age youth have become genuinely mass 
in pariicipation. The TV programs “I Serve the Soviet Union," "Deed," and 
“With All My Heart" are becoming increasingly popular with the viewing 
public, as are series of military-patriotic programs broadcast by local 
radio and television. Thousands of combat glory museums and rooms have 
been established throughout the country, and monuments and large memorials 
have been constructed, which have become mass attractions. 


Considerable work is being performed in every republic and oblast to dis- 
seminate the revolutionary, fighting and labor traditions of the party, 
the Soviet people and their Armed Forces. And this is correct. But the 
greater the number of years separating us from those memorable years of 
the revolution, the first five-year plans and the severe trials of the 
Great Patriotic War, the more vigorously, persistently and artfully the 
traditions of the heroic past should be propagandized. 


In 1977, for example, a sociological study was conducted among induction- 

age youth in a number of oblasts in the Russian Federation, as well as in 

Lithuania, Belorussia, and Uzbekistan. This study indicated that many of 

the surveyed youths know little or nothing about the outstanding events of 
the civil war, the major battles of the Great Patriotic War, and the feats 
of such heroes as Aleksandr Matrosov, Nikolay Gastello, Viktor Talalikhin 

and others. 


In addition, when we speak of indoctrination in traditions, we have in mind 
not only the heroic past. The CPSU Central Committee decree entitled 
"On the 60th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution" 
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emphasizes that “the party skillfully unifies and enriches the experience 
of all generations of fighters for victory of the revolution, for social- 
ism and communism...."2 This is why skilled and extensive demonstration of 
that which comprises present-day heroism and how traditions are carried on 
in the actions and deeds of the present generation of Soviet citizens is of 
great importance, alongside propaganda of the heroic past. 


Each day in the life of the Soviet people and their valiant Armed Forces 
provides a great many examples of genuinely heroic deeds. Squadron com- 
mander Maj L. N. Grigor'yev, for example, displayed great courage and com- 
posure when he experienced engine failure over a densely-populated area. 

He stayed with his aircraft, managed to glide it beyond the city limits, and 
ynly thea ejected from the aircraft at an extremely low altitude. And is 
there not heroism in the fact that submariners voyage thousands of kilo- 
meters submerged, a feat which until recently seemed pure fantasy? 


The men of the army and navy take active part in accomplishing the tasks of 
economic and cultural development advanced at the 25th CPSU Congress. Each 
year the Armed Forces send their finest men out to gather in the harvest. 
In 1978, for example, military truck drivers hauled more than 80 million 
tons of agricultural products. The entire Eastern section of BAM [Baikal- 
Amur Maialine], extending 1,600 kilometers, is being built by military rail- 
way troops. Last year alone they presented the homeland with 117 km of 

new tracks and performed a large volume of other engineering and construc- 
tion work. 


Service in tne military is a fine school of life. Persons who have com- 
pleted their term of military service are welcomed with open arms on con- 
struction jobs, at enterprises, on kolkhozes and sovkhozes. Each year 
thousands of military personnel discharged into the reserves are sent by 
Komsomol travel authorization to construction projects of the 10th Five-Year 
Plan. The finest Komsomol member military veterans are building Olympic 
facilities. 


The military labor of our fighting men in peacetime and their participacion 
in performing tasks for the nation's economy receive high praise by party 
and government. Just in recent years thousands of military personnel have 
been awarded decorations and medals for selfless labor, heroism and courage 
displayed in performing their military duty, while some have been awarded 
the coveted title Hero of the Soviet Union. 


Consequently more vivid demonstration of today's life in the military and 
the heroic elements involved to our boys and girls will unquestionably have 
a positive effect on the state of military-patriotic indoctrination. 


The achievements of Soviet space exploration must be better utilized in 
indoctrinating youth in examples of courage and heroism. In a period span- 
ning slightly more than 20 years Soviet space exploration has advanced from 
launching of the first artificial earth satellite and the historic flight of 
Yuriy Gagarin to the building of today's orbiting scientific complexes. Dur- 
ing these years 45 Soviet cosmonauts and four cosmonauts from nations of the 
socialist community (Czechoslovakia, Poland, GDR, Bulgaria) have taken part 
in manned space missions. 
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One of the most important tasks of military-patriotic work is affirmation 
in the consciousness of the workers, and particularly young people, not 
only of the ideas of Soviet patriotism but also socialist internationalisn. 


“Affirmation in the consciousness of the workers, and particularly of the 
entire younger generation, of the ideas of Soviet patriotism and socialist 
international. sm, pride in the Land of Soviets, in our homeland, and 
preparedness ts come to the defense of the achievements of socialism," it 
was stated at the 25th CPSU Congress, “has been and remains one of the 
party’s most important tasks." 


Today the patriotism and internationalism of the Soviet people is expressed 
in dedication and loyalty to our country and to the countries of the so- 
cialist community, in solidarity with the struggle of all the workers 
against imperialism, for peace, national independence, democracy and so- 
cialism. This too proceeds from the nature of the socialist system. 


Instilling in Soviet citizens a high degree of political vigilance and 
burning hatred of our class enemies and imperialism constitutes an in- 
separable component part of military-political work. 


Experience teaches us that work in this area should be performed con- 
tinuously, not only when storm clouds gather over our planet. Under present- 
day conditions as well one should not lessen attention toward these matters, 
especially as regards indoctrination of youth, some of whom do not always 
correctly grasp the situation. 


An important role in the military-patriotic movement is played by military- 
patron activities. The noble, patriotic nature of patronage by work 
forces over the army and navy has a glorious 60-year history. All of us 
remember the fine initiatives on the part of workers and young people, 
expressed in adopting a patron relationship over the navy and military 
aviation, and training of specialists for the various military services 

and arms. These glorious traditions, enriched in the crucible of battles 
of the Great Patriotic War, have acquired new forms and content today. 


Matters connected with strengthening unity of army and people are dis- 
cussed at plenums and conferences of party agencies and at sessions of 
Soviets. Komsomol, DOSAAF, civil defense, war and labor veteran efforts 
are being increasingly more closely coordinated. Many useful contributions 
to this cause are being made by the establishments and agencies of the 
ministries of culture, education, higher and secondary specialized 
education. Initial military training, dissemination of the heroic tradi- 
tions of the CPSU, the Soviet people and their Armed Forces are being con- 
ducted vigorously and purposefully. 


Patronage by kray, oblast, and city Komsomol organizations over individ- 
ual combined units, units, naval ships, and border troop elements has 
become quite widespread. It is expressed not only in maintaining con- 
tacts during a period of holiday celebration, but first and foremost in 
high-quality preparation of youth for army and navy service, military- 
patriotic indoctrination of the younger generation, and instillment of 
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love for the military profession. The concrete forms of this work are 
quite numerous. For example, Komsomol organizations of republics, krays, 
oblasts, and cities are patrons of 45 appropriately-named naval ships of 
various types ("Moskovskiy Komsomolets," "Komsomolets Tatarii," 
“"Ul'yanovskiy Komsomolets," etc). Specific rayon and city Komsomol orga- 
nizations are assigned to each service school. This promotes high-quality 
training and military-occupational orientation of youth, selection and 
designation of young men for service schools, as well as learning of skills 
requisite to the future officer. Competition is held in many work forces 
for the honor of being sent to patronage units and naval ships on Komsomol 
authorizations. A movement under the slogan "Today shock worker of Conm- 
munist labor, tomorrow outstanding performer in combat and political train- 
ing" is extensively in progress at the enterprises of many oblasts and 
krays. 


Cultural patronage over the Armed Forces in many ways promotes strengthening 
of the bond between army and people. Approximately 2 million different 
activities are conducted each year in connection with patronage relations 
between workers in the arts and military units. This patronage, which was 
initiated by Lenin decree in April 1919, has today assumed an unprecedented 
scale and encompasses all detachments of the Soviet scientific-technical 

and creative intelligentsia. 


Particularly characteristic of today's cultural-patronage activities is con- 
stant concern for a high ideological-artistic level of all measures con- 
ducted and the endeavor to carry the lamp of knowledge and art to the men 
of the most remote garrisons, and to establish continuous friendship bonds 
between workers in the arts and specific military units and naval ships. 

A vivid example in this regard is the patronage of the State Academic 
Bol'shoy Theater of the USSR and the Leningrad Academic Theater of Opera 

and Ballet imeni S. M. Kirov over the men of the Far Eastern Military 
District and tiie Pacific Fleet. 


Patronage relation: are mutual bonds. Army and navy units also exert posi- 
tive influence on tie younger generation and take active part in accomplish- 
ing major economic tasks. 


Zonal conferences of Armed Forces Komsomol officials were held in a number 
of military districts, with the participation of kray and oblast ac- 
tivists. The practice of long-range planning of joint efforts, particularly 
on matters of military-patriotic indoctrination of youth, underwent further 
development. Today Ground Forces units alone are patrons of thousands of 
boarding schools, children's homes and vocational schools. More than 

35,000 army and navy personnel are serving as Pioneer leaders, 22,000 are 
leading groups of Young Friends of the Soviet Army, tens of thousands are 
leading other groups and sections, while thousands of military personnel 
are taking part in preparing for and holding military sports games. Last 
summer, with the active participation of unit and naval ship personnel, 
defense-sports camps continued operating, attended by hundreds of thousands 
of Pioneers and schoolchildren. This is very necessary work. The displays 
of more than 300 museums and approximately 2000 combat and labor glory 

rooms were established and refurbished through the joint efforts of Komsomol 
members of the Armed Forces, cities and villages. 
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Youth military-patriotic schools, enrolling more than 20,000 persons, are 
operating at the majority of army and navy military educational institu- 
tions. The patriotic movement "Cadet Patronage in Every Classroom" is 
in full swing at the initiative of the cadets at service schools in 
Ryazan’. Already today many future officers are serving as volunteer 
Pioneer leaders in general-curriculum schools. 


We should always bear in mind that the socialist tradition of unity of army 
and people is vividly manifested in mutual strengthening of patronage 
relations. And this ti vwlition must be further developed. 


L. I. Brezhnev's books "Malaya zemlya" [Little Land], "Vozrozhdeniye" 
[Rebirth] and “Tselina™ [Virgin Soil] should be more extensively utilized 
in the conduct of military-patriotic work. They vividly and graphically 
present the heroic spirit of those years. It evokes a feeling of pride in 
everything which was accomplished not only on the part of Scviet citizens 
but also arouses profound feelings of respect and admiration in the peoples 
of the entire world. And the fact that these books are being published in 
Washington and Bonn, in Ankara and London, in Helsinki and in other cities 
is evidence of enormous interest in and respect for both our country and 
CPSU Central Committee General Secretary L. I. Brezhnev, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, personally -- outstanding figure in 
the international Communist and worker movement and most prestigious 
political leader and statesman of the Land of Soviets. 


Comrade L. I. Brezhnev's books carry a charge of enormous ideological force, 
are permeated by optimism, reveal the prospects of all ideological and 
defense work, and teach us to live and work in a Leninist manner, to love 
our homeland selflessly, and to be loyal to our people, party, and the 
ideals of communism. 


All the directions, forms and means of military-patriotic work should 
vigorously secure the development of excellent moral-political, psychologi- 
cal and physical qualities in Soviet citizens and should promote dissemina- 
tion of military and military-political knowledge as well as extensive 
propaganda of the fighting and labor traditions of the CPSU, the Soviet 
people, and their valiant Armed Forces. 


FOOTNOTES 
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IMPORTANCE OF STRENGTHENING MILITARY DISCIPLINE STRESSED 


Moscow VOYTENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian Ko 9, 1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 9-16 


{Article by Member of the Military Council and Chief of the Political e 
Directorate of the Ked Banner Baltic Military District Col Gen I. Gubin: 


“On Observing Socialist Legality and Strengthening Military Discipline in 
Light of the Decisions of the 25th CPSU Congress and the USSR Constitution" ] 


[Text] Successful accomplishment of the tasks of b»ilding communism in this 
country is inseparably linked with vigorous activities by the CPSU and Soviet 
state to strengthen socialist rule of lav, indoctrination of workers, army 
and navy personnel in a spirit of conscientious observance of Soviet laws 

and an intolerant attitude toward antisocial displays. In contrast to 
capitalist countries, where lawlessness and arbitrary rule reign, in the 
USSR large-scale measures are consistently implemented, directed toward 
development of socialist democracy, improvement of legislation, and further 
strengthening of socialist rule of law. 


V. I. Lenin, founder and leader of the Commmist Party and Soviet state, 

stood at the fountainhead of socialist rule of law. Vladimir [1l'ich played 
an eminent role in theoretical elaboration and practical implementation of 

the socialist legal order. He substantiated its historical and class 
character, exposed the fraudulent claim by apologists of imperialism that 

laws are above class, disclosed in detail the role of socialist rule of 

law in guarding such achievements of the proletarian revolution as the 

Svoiet secial and governmental system and the genuinely democratic rights 

and freedoms of the workers, and persuasively demonstrated its root difference 
from the bourgeois legal order, which defends the interests of the exploiters. 


Lenin's ideas on the necessity of a firm rule of law in a socialist society 
received further development in the resolutions and decisions of our party 
congresses, CPSU Central Committee plenums, in ukases of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet and Soviet Government decrees. 


The 25th CPSU Congress focused considerable attention on these matters. 
“The higher our society rises in its development," noted CPSU Central Com- 
mittee General Secretary Comrade L. I. Brezhnev in his Report to the Congress, 
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“the more intolerable become deviations from socialist moral and ethical 
standards which are still encountered. Money grubbing, private-ownership 
tendencies, hooliganism, bureaucracy and indifference to others are con- 
trary to the very essence of our system. In the struggle against such 
phenomena we must utilize in full measure the public opinion of the lubor 
collective, the critical word of the press, methods of persuasion, and the 
force of law —- all the means at our disposal."! 


The congress pointed to the necessity of strengthen. ng the legal founda- 
tion in all areas of governmental and societal affairs, defined the paths 
of further development of socialist democr'acy and improvement of legisla- 
tion, and assigned the task of a compreheasive approach to Communist in- 
doctrination of Soviet citizens. The party's policy course toward 
strengthening socialist legal order found confirmation in the new USSR 
Constitution. "The Soviet st.te," it reads, "and all its agencies operate 
on the basis of socialist rule of law and ensure protection of legal order, 
the interests of society, and the rights and liberties of citizens." Also 
of enormous importance is clear-cut specification in the Constitution of 
the obligations of citizens of the USSR in regard to labor, socialist 
property, national dignity, the rights and legitimate interests of other 
persons. The nation's Fundamental Law emphasizes particularly forcefully 
the idea that defense of the socialist homeland is the sacred duty of 
every Soviet citizen. 


The demands of the 25th CPSU Congress and the provisions of the USSR Con- 
stitution on comprehensive strengthening of the legal foundation of the 
governmental and societal affairs of the Soviet society apply in full 
measure to our Armed Forces, with are called upon to guard the peaceful 
labor of the Soviet people and to serve as bulwark of the security of the 
USSR and the nations of the socialist community. Under conditions where 
the aggressive circles of imperialism and China's Maoist leaders are making 
every effort to complicate the international situation and put the reins on 
the process of détente, and are escalating the arms race, the Soviet Union 
and the other nations of the socialist community are compelled to engage 

in an all-out effort to strengthen defense capability and to increase the 
combat readiness of their armed forces. 


Of great importance in the system of measures ensuring successful accomplish- 
ment of these tasks and resolution of all problems of organizational 
development of the USSR Armed Forces at the contemporary stage is further 
strengthening of socialist rule of law, military discipline, organization 
and order. 


V. I. Lenin viewed socialist rule of law as a means of strengthening the 

Armed Forces, increasing their fighting efficiency and combat readiness, 

a= one of the most important conditions for victory over the enemies of 

Soviet rule. He taught: "All laws on the Red Army and all orders should 
be carried out, and discipline maintained not through fear but through con- ; 
science...."3 
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Attaching g’reat importance to military legislation, V. I. Lenin drafted 

the most important decrees and directives of the Communist Party and 

Soviet Government on a number of fundamental questions pertaining to Soviet 
military organizational development. He focused particular attention on 
substantiation and practical implementation of such important organizational 
principles of establishment of the Red Army as strict centralization, iron 
military discipline, and one-man command. The principles of military orga- 
nizational development and fundamentals of military legislation formulated 
by V. I. Lenin received further development in our party's decisions and 
laws of the Soviet state. 


An important place in this regard is occupied by the CPSU Central Committee 
decree of 21 January 1967 entitled "On Measures to Improve Party-Political 
Work in the Soviet Army and Navy." It constitutes a fighting program of 
organizational and political work of commanders, political agencies and 
party organizations for further increasing the combat readiness of the USSR 
Armed Forces at the new stage of Soviet military organizational develop- 
ment. It devotes particular attention to strengthening of military dis- 
cipline, stepped-up political-indoctrination work with all categories of 
military personnel, increased demandingness by command personnel of all 
echelons toward their subordinates, maintenance of firm procedure laid 
down by regulations in every unit, and securement of exemplary performance 
in the service and personal conduct primarily of Communists and Komsomol 
members. The decree also stresses the necessity of improving living condi- 
tions and cultural services for military personnel as important conditions 
for fvrther strengthening military discipline. 


The process of improvement and development of Soviet military legislation 
also proceeds taking into account the profound qualitative changes which 
are taking place in the army and navy. In recent years the USSR Supreme 
Soviet has issued a number of general governmental enactments which con- 
tain legal standards regulating the daily life and combat-training activi- 
ties of Armed Forces personnel. Of particular importance in this regard 

is the USSR Law on Universal Military Service Obligation, which constituted 
a vivid expression of the tireless concern of party and government for the 
Armed Forces. New general military regulations were adopted in 1975, 
ratification of which by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet gave them 
the force of law of the etate. Provisions were drafted which regulate the 
ectivities of agencies of the military community -- comradely courts. Cer- 
tain provisions of the law on financial and criminal liability of military 
personnel were refined. 


Developing anc improving legislation, and organizing legal indoctrination 
efforts, the party seeks to ensure that all Soviet citizens are acquainted 
with the laws of their country and conscientiously observe them through the 
force of their own inner convictions. "The law lives and operates," stated 
L. I. Brezhnev, “only when it is executed. It is mandatory for all, and it 
should be observed by all without exception, regardless of position, title 
and rank.'4 
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This is particularly important for the USSR Armed Forces, where all troop 
affairs and activities are regulated by Soviet laws and military regulations 
and are subordinated to performance of an honored duty to the people -- 
“reliably to defend the socialist homeland and to be in a continuous state 
of combat readiness guaranteeing an immediate rebuff to any aggressor." 


In conformity with the directives of the 25th CPSU Congress and demands of 
the 26 April 1979 decree of the CPSU Central Committee and of the USSR 
Minister of Defense, considerable purposeful work is being performed in our 
district to implement CPSU policy in the Armed Forces, to maintain a con- 
tinuous state of troop combat readiness, in the area of legal and military 
indoctrination of personnel, and strengthening of conscientious military 
discipline. 


In this district it has become the established practice to perform com- 
prehensive long-range planning of leval indoctrination work covering a 

period of 2 years, that is, covering the entire period of compulsory mili- 
tary service. The district military council's plan, for example, encom- 
passes a broad range of questions connected with legal and military in- 
doctrination of officers, warrant officers, noncommissioned officers, and 
enlisted personnel. It specifies and coordinates the efforts of the district 
military council and commanders, political agencies, party and Komsomol 
organizations, and cultural-educational establishments in the main areas of 
this work. 


Such a .ormulation of the matter appreciably increased the effectiveness of 
all organizational and political work to strengthen socialist rule of law 
and discipline, to secure the daily life and service of military personnel 
in conformity with the demands of general military regulations. Many of 
our units and subunits have gone for a number of years without any viola- 
tion of regulations. They include the Guards Training Motorized Rifle 
Regiment imeni Latvian Riflemen and the units in which officers B. V. 
Moshkovskiy, N. F. Petrov, and V. A. Konovalov serve. 


Legal indoctrination work in the district is based on profound study and 
clarification to personnel of the Leninist ideological-theoretical legacy, 
the resolutions of the 25th CPSU Congress, decisions of subsequent CPSU 
Central Committee plenums, the new USSR Constitution, the demands of 

Soviet laws and general military regulations, exposure of the reactionary 
essence of bourgeois law and military legislation of the imperialist nations. 
These items are studied within the system of Marxist-Leninist training of 
officers, political training of warrant officers, party education of Com- 
munists and Komsomol activists, and at political instruction classes for 
enlisted personnel and noncommissioned officers. 


Particular attention is devoted to the legai indoctrination of officer 
cadres. "Today's leader," stated Comrade L. I. Brezhnev at the 25th 

CPSU Congress, “should organically combine party-mindedness with 

thorough competence, discipline with initiative and an innovative approach 
to his job. At the same time in every sector the leader must also take 
into consideration sociopolitical and indoctrinational aspects, be sen- 
sitive toward others, their needs and requirements, and serve as an example 
both on and off duty."® 
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The district's political directorate, political agencies and party organiza- 
tions approach precisely in this manner indoctrination of command cadres 
and formation in these personnel of a sense of personal responsibility for 
the assigned task and for strict observance of socialist rule of law, legal 
order, and military discipline. In conformity with the demands of the USSR 
Minister of Defense, all officers study the fundamentals of legislation 
within the system of commander training. Two-year schools of legal knowl- 
edge have been established in the combined unit for command personnel, en- 
rolling unit commanders, their deputy commanders, and chiefs of services. 





In addition, military investigators, members of comradely courts, com- 
mittees and people's inspection groups, people's assessors, and law pub- 
licity activists enroll in legal knowledge faculties of culture universi- 
ties under the auspices of garrison Officers’ Clubs. Special lecture 
agencies have been established in many units for officers and warrant of- 
ficers, dealing with moral-ethics-legal subject matter. This system makes 
it possible to encompass with political influence all categories of of- 
ficers and warrant officers and helps them thoroughly study the demands of 
party and government, the USSR Minister of Defense and Main Political 
Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy, directed toward strengthening 
socialist rule of law, legal indoctrination of personnel, and strengthen- 
ing of military discipline. 


The legal competence of officers, especially the higher echelon, has a 
positive effect on their service-administrative activities, disciplinary 
practices, interrelationships with subordinates, as well as on all legal 
indoctrination work in the units and subunits. 


Legal propaganda is an important area of organizational and political work 
aimed at strengthening military discipline and socialist rule of law. In 
the units of this district in recent years, in the course of practical ac- 
tivities in the area of implementing the resolutions of the 25th CPSU 
Congress, CPSU Central Committee decrees, and instructions by Comrade 

L. I. Brezhnev on matters of Communist indoctrination, its content has 
become appreciably enriched, and its forms and methods have become 
broadened. The essence of Soviet laws, military discipline, and the firm- 
ness of procedure laid down by reg: .ations are thoroughly revealed and 
disclosed by all means of ideological influence on personnel. Particular 
attention is focused on publicity of such categories as discipline of 
military service, time, operation and maintenance of combat equipment and 
weapons, that is, those elements which are of continuing significance for 
further increasing troop combat readiness, improving the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of combat and political training. 


Such active forms as theoretical and scientific-practical conferences, Lenin 
and sociopolitical readings, specific- topic evening events, seminars and 
discussions began to be utilized with greater effectiveness in mass-political 
work for the conduct of legal propaganda. A theoretical conference on the 
subject "V. I. Lenin and the 25th CPSU Congress on Socialist Rule of Law. 
Demands of the USSR Minister of Defense on Further Strengthening Military 
Discipline," for example, held at one of the garrisons, was very 
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beneficial to officers and warrant officers. Top-echelon garrison personnel 
and military legal specialists participated actively in this conference. 

Many units hold legal knowledge weeks and days. During these events lectures 
are presented on ethics and law topics, films are shown, radio journals and 
photo newspapers are produced. Various categories of commanders, staff 
officers, military legal officers, party and Komsomol organizations, military 
collectives, cultural-educational establishments, and staffs of large- 
circulation and wall newspapers participate in preparing for and holding 
then. 


Enormous influence on the effectiveness cf legal propaganda is exerted by 
thorough study by personnel and elucidation to them of the new USSR Con- 
stitution, the writings of CPSU Central Committee General Secretary Comrade 
L. I. Brezhnev, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet -- 
"Malaya zemlya" [Little Land], “Vozrozhdeniye" [Rebirth], and "Tselina" 
[Virgin Soil], his two-volume “Aktual'nyye voprosy ideologicheskoy raboty 
KPSS" [Current Problems of CPSU Ideological Work], and the book "Na 
strazhe mira i sotsializma" [Guarding Peace and Socialism] -- party in- 
structions pertaining to further development of socialist competition, and 
intensification of the campaign for thrift and economy. 


Consolidation of the formal regulations structure of military service and 
a campaign against departures from the demands of Soviet laws, general mili- 
tary regulations, and standards of Communist morality and ethics constitute 
the detecmining direction of all organizational and political work in the 
area of legal indoctrination and strengthening of military discipline. "A 
good, well-conceived system of laws, plus their strict observance," stated 
Comrade L. I. Brezhnev at a get-together with the voters of Moscow's 
Baumanskiy Electoral District, “constitute rule of law and legal order, 
without which the socialist way of life and socialist democracy are incon- 
ceivable."’ This task is accomplished by all forms and methods of party- 
political work, by the efforts of all commanders, political agencies, 
staffs, party and Komsomol organizations, cultural-educational establish- 
ments, by the mass information and dissemination media, and by military 
justice agencies. 


Considerable attention is focused on improving the organizational level 
and indoctrinational aspect of socialist competition. Practical troop ac- 
tivities persuasively attest to the factthat those units and subunits which 
campaign for the title of excellent, for thrift and economy, as a rule are 
distinguished by a high degree of organization, cohesion and firm dis- 
cipline. In those units which are initiators of socialist competition com 
manders, party and Komsomol organizations alertly note the achievements of 
competition participants, ensure publicity and comparability of military 
competition results, skillfully employ moral incentives, and support in a 
practical manner the noble aspirations of the men. We endeavor to adopt 
this experience in utilizing socialist competition in the interests of 
strengthening discipline and rule of law in all units and subunits in this 
district. 
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Monitoring and verification of execution are an essential condition for main- 
taining exemplary military order and discipline. In the troops of this dis- 
trict they are as a rule carried out by combined groups dealing with one or 
two items and provide for concrete assistance to the inspected units and 
subunits, especially those lagging in discipline and combat training. 
Recently, for example, this district's political directorate together with 
military legal specialists checked and studied the state of ideological- 
political, military and moral-legal indoctrination of personnel in many 
companies and equivalent subunits. The amassed material made it possible to 
issue concrete recommendations to commanders, political agencies and staffs 
on problems of improving organizational and political work directed toward 
strengthening ideological-political indoctrination of military personnel and 
firm establishment of geruine military comradeship in each collective, and 
correct relations, as specified by regulations, among military personnel. 


In particular, it was suggested that meetings of officers, warrant officers, 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted personnel, party and Komsomol orga- 
nizations discuss the demands of the USSR Minister of Defense and Chief of 
the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy pertaining to 
unifying military collectives and forming proper mutual relations in them. 
Scientific-practical conferences were held at garrisons for the command per- 
sonnel of units and combined units, at which the conferees discussed in 
detail matters pertaining to further strengthening military discipline and 
increasing the effectiveness of ideological-political, military and moral 
indoctrination of personnel. 


Discipline and firm procedure laid down by regulations are secured first 
and foremost by the organizational and political work of the commander, 
who should possess knowledge of law and education science and the ability 
to achieve effectiveness, concreteness and efficiency of direction of the 
training and indoctrination process. Such a work style is characteristic 
of many of our commanders, such as Maj V. M. Govorov. 


Primary party organizations play an important role in the campaign for a 
high degree of discipline and procedure laid down by regulations. Com- 
prising the nucleus of the military collective, they actively assist com- 
manders in strengthening conscious military discipline, political, miii- 
tary and ethical-legal indoctrination of personnel. 


Following are the principal directions of work by party organizations 
aimed at strengthening discipline and legal order: securement of exemplary 
performance by Communists in observing Soviet laws and general military 
regulations; vigorous explanation to personnel of party and government 
decisions; an implacable campaign against lack of discipline, complacency 
and negligence. 


The majority of our party organizations successfully accomplish their tasks 
in the area of ensuring exemplary military order and discipline and per- 
form systematic and effective legal indoctrination work. An example in 
this regard is the primary party organization in which Maj A. Zh. Stran'kis 
serves aS secretary. 
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Komsomol members, under the leadership ot party organizations, participate 
actively in the legal indoctrination process and the campaign for firm 
d*scipline and procedure laid down by regulations. Together with the Com- 
munists, they shape and guide the collective's public opinion toward the 
campaign against violators of military discipline and socialist rule of 
law and against deficiencies in the consciousness and behavior of certain 
military personnel. 


Military collectives and the military comm city have great opportunities 

at their disposal in the area of strengthening legal order and preventing 
law violations. The proceedings of the 25th CPSU Congress spell out the 
party's high-principled position on the place and role of the labor collec- 
tive in development and improvement of production, in Communist indoctrina- 
tion of the workers, and in the creation of a healthy moral-psychological 
climate at enterprises and establishments. Defining the goal of indoctri- 
nation work in military collectives, USSR Minister of Defense Mar SU 

D. F. Ustinov, member of the CPSU Central Committee Politburo, emphasized 
in an address at a scientific-practical conference of top-echelon Soviet 
Army and Navy political workers that it consists in “affirming in the 
consciousness of every serviceman a clear understanding that he is carrying 
out a vegpenstote task to defend the socialist achievements of the Soviet 
people." 


Many interesting and substantial measures pertaining to unifying military 
collectives and increasing their activeness in the campaign for firm procedure 
laid down by regulations and discipline are being carried out in the party 
organizations of which Communists V. F. Dmitriyev and Yu. K. Berdyshev are 
members. In particular they follow the practice of discussing every 
instance of violation of military discipline and rule of law at party and 
Komsomol meetings, meetings of officers, warrant officers, noncommissioned 
officers and enlisted personnel, and they give a sharp, high-principled 
assessment of facts of negligence, mismanagement, rudeness and bureaucracy. 
An important role is assigned to work with individual law violators, con- 
ducted on a regular basis by many commanders, legal specialists, members of 
party committees and party bureaus, officers’ honor courts, military in- 
vestigators, and people's assessors. 


Many cultural-educational establishments, the district and large-circulation 
press take active part in legal indoctrination work. A legal knowledge 
faculty and ethical and military indoctrination lecture agency are operat- 
ing actively, for example, at the Kaliningrad Garrison Officers’ Club; 
regular reader conferences are held, specific-topic evening events and oral 
journals conducted, with lectures and reports presented on law, education 
science and psychology, ideological-political, military and moral indoctrina- 
tion. 


The district newspaper ZA RODINU innovatively approaches problems of legal 
and military indoctrination and strengthening of discipline. Its volunteer 
tegal indoctrination division explains in easily-comprehensible form the 
genuine democracy of Soviet laws, the inseparable unity of rights and od- 
ligations of Soviet military personnel, the legal and ethical standards of 
general military regulations, and arms commanders, party and political 
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activists with advanced know-how in legal and military indoctrination of 

personnel. The members of the "Volunteer Office” set up at the newspaper 
office regularly publish professional legal advice and reply to readers’ 

questions. 


Alongside oral and printed propaganda, visual propaganda has begun to be 
better utilized in legal indoctrination of personnel. Many units, clubs 
and libraries have established legal knowledge offices, and Lenin rooms -- 
legal knowledge corners, the materials of which extensively express 
Leninist ideas on socialist rule of law and discipline, the instructions of 
the 25th CPSU Congress, the provisions of the new USSR Constitution, and 


the demands of Soviet laws, the military oath and general military regula- 
tions. 


While noting positive phenomena in legal indoctrination work, we should at 
the same time state that there are many deficiencies and errors of omission 
in its organization, content and methods of conduct. Some commanders, 
political agencies and party organizations fail to devote adequate atten- 
tion to encompassment of all military personnel with legal measures, es- 
pecially those who are inclined to violate dscipline. Legal propaganda 

is not always conducted in a close link with ideological-political, mili- 
tary and moral indoctrination, taking into account the true state of 
affairs as regards discipline. An increase in the scope of moral-legal 
propaganda is not always accompanied by improved quality and effectiveness. 
This is one of the reasons for occurring violations of laws and regulations 
by certain officials. 


The more closely legal indoctrination work is coordinated with explanation 
to personnel of Communist Party policy, current problems of Soviet military 
organizational development and the tasks facing units and combined units, 
the more effective it will be. In the process of legal indoctrination it 
is important to expose vigorously and in a well-argumented manner acts of 
ideological sabotage by bourgeois, Maoist, Zionist and revisionist ideology 
and to form in personnel political vigilance, class hatred toward the 
enemies of communism and implacable opposition to ideology and morality 
which are alien to us. 


A major role in the campaign to increase the effectiveness of legal in- 
doctrination of military personnel can be played by the mass information 
and propaganda media and more active work by military legal specialists and 
departments of social sciences at service schools. Elaboration of the 
theoretical foundations of legal indoctrination, scientific recommenda- 
tions and their adoption will give effective assistance to commanders, 
political agencies, party and Komsomol organizations in their activities to 
strengthen socialist rule of law, legal order, and military discipline. 

And this in the final analysis will promote further increase in the com 
bat readiness of this district's troops. 
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VICTORY IN WORLD WAR II CITED AS LESSON TO AGGRESSC™S 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, 1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 17-24 


{[Article, published under the heading "The Second World War," by Capt lst 
Rank B. Bannikov and Lt Col A. Sidorcev: "A Historical Lesson for Ag- 
gressors (On the 40th Anniversary of tle Start of the Second World War)"] 


[Text] forty years ago, on 1 September 1939, 54 German divisions invaded 
Poland. They were supported by 2000 tanks, operating for the first time 

in large combined units, and by 1,500 aircraft. Hitler's army attacked 
Poland simultaneously in several concentric streams of military force -- 
from the west, from the north, and from the south, driving toward the 
Polish capital -- Warsaw.... Thus began the most savage, devastating war in 
the history of mankind, World War II. The outbreak of this war was not a 
random or chance occurrence but the result of profound conflicts within 
world capitalism and was a result of the operation of objective socioeconomic 
laws. Growth of the monopolies and the development of state monopoly 
capitalism, particularly intensive in the leading imperialist countries, 

did not etrengthen the position of imperialism but on the contrary ag- 
gravated its internal and external conflicts, and the struggle between 30- 
cialism, which was growing stronger, and capitalism comprised the prin- 
cipal feature of the general crisis which encompassed the capitalist 
countries. 


The monopolists seek to replace the bourgeois democratic forms of their 
supremacy with terrorist forms. Fascism represented such a form of dic- 
tatorship of the bourgeoisie, and it became a classic model of this form 
in Germany. Its policies were based on the aspirations of monopoly 
capital to achieve world domination, and its ideology -- shameless anti- 
Marxism and anticommunism, racism in the most barbarous forms, and the 
aggressive theory of "Lebensraum." 


Imperialiem was urgently seeking a way out of the general crisis and 
extrication from the conflicts which were tearing it apart by starting 
another World war, the cutting edge of which was aimed at the nation of 
victorious socialism. The initiative was taken by the bloc which united 
Germany, Italy and Japan, which threatened not only the USSR but all man- 
kind. They sought to divide the world up at the expense of Britain, 
France and the United States, which were not about to surrenler “heir 
previously-seized possess:ions and retreat from advantageous pi sicions. 
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The splitting of the world into two sociopolitical systems determined to a 
significant degree the policy of the imperialist powers in their constant 
endeavor to destroy the Land of the Soviets. 


The bloc of fascist states was preparing to destroy the Soviet Union chiefly 
with its own forces, by means of a military attack, while the Anglo-French- 
American grouping intended to accomplish the same end by the hands of 
others, by encouraging Hitler to attack the USSR. 


Fascism, which came to power in Germany in 1933, became the shock force of 
world imperialism for war against the Soviet Union. Open preparations by 
the fascist aggressor for another world war were being made not only with 
the resources of the German monopolies but also to a considerable degree 
through capital investments in the German economy and loans received from 
British, French and particularly U.S. capitalists, the magnitude of which, 
for example, totaled approximately 15 billion marks over a eteryear period 
(1924-1929), with 70% of the total coming from U.S. monopolies.+ In 1938, 
on the eve of the war, Germany received the following capital investment 
figures: 697 million dollars from the United States, and 270 million dollars 
from Great Britain.4 


The U.S., British and French governments were absolutely convinced that 
fascist Germany's war machine, built with their assistance, would be 
directed against the Soviet Union and would destroy the Soviet state, while 
Germany itself, weakened in the struggle against the USSR, would prove un- 
able for a long period of time to oppose them in robbing and oppressing the 
numerous peoples of the colonial and dependent countries. Toward these ends 
the governments of the Western natiens actively pursued in the prewar years 

a policy of concessions, giving the fascists entire countries in exchange 

for the pledge to go to war against the Soviet Union. For example, the 
Munich deal in 1938, which in fact led to Hitler's seizure of Czechoslovakia, 
was reached with the patent connivance and active intervention of the British 
and French governments, a phony step "in the direction of ensuring peace." 

An editorial in PRAVDA stated: "An entire country, Czechoslovakia, which 
believed in the nobility of British and French ruling circles, has been 
handed over to Germany and its allies to be torn to pieces by the aggressors."” 
This imperialist deal, the groundwork for which had been laid by the Western 
powers, was a decisive step on the road teward initiation of World War II. 


Vigorous and purposeful activity by the Communist Party and its Central Com 
: mittee, thanks to which the USSR achieved steady growth in economic, mili- 
: tary and political might, hindered creation of a united front of German 
fascism and reactionary imperialism of the principal capitalist countries 
against the Soviet state. The wise Leninist foreign policy which was being 
implemented, skillfully exploiting the conflicts among the imperialists for 
the benefit of the Soviet Union, strengthened the ever-increasing prestige of 
our country among the workers of the entire world. 


During these years the Communist Party and Soviet Government undertook 
vigorous steps aimed at preserving peace and preventing World War II. As 
early as 6 February 1933 the Soviet Union, warning of aggression, presented 
at a disarmament conference a draft declaration defining aggression, which 
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was widely acknowledged by the world community. Great Britain opposed it, 
however. In December 1933 the Central Committee of the All-Union Com 
munist Party (of Bolsheviks) adopted a decision to initiate a campaign 

to achieve collective security. 4 Subsequently the USSR exerted enormous ef- 
forts in the struggle to avert the approaching threat of war, but all con- 
crete preposals by the Soviet Government to organize collective security 

and joint opposition to Hitler's aggression were rejected at that time by 
British and French ruling circles. 


In connection with a growing, real threat of World War II, the Communist 
Party and Soviet Government displayed tireless concern for strengthening 
the nation's defense capability, guided by Lenin's thesis that without 
boosting a nation’s economy “there can be no thought of any serious in- 
crease in defense capability."> Therefore the economic might of the USSR, 
which had increased during the five-year plans, became the material founda- 
tion for production of combat equipment and weapons, ammunition and other 
armaments. Leadership by the Communist Party in building and strengthening 
a defense indust’'y and organizational development of the Soviet Armed Forces, 
and continuous concern for a high state of morale and political conscious- 
ness of fighting men and commanders, as well as strengthening of party in- 
fluence in the units made it possible to raise to an adequate level the 
nation's defense capability and the combat might of army and navy. All 
this ensured victory by the socialist nation in the clash with fascism. 


The character of World War II, due to the historical conditions under which 
it took place, was not uniform. The war began as an armed clash within the 
capitalist system, engendered by that system's conflicts, and first and 
foremost by operation of the law of unequal development of capitalist 
countries under imperialism. It constituted a continuation of the policy of 
the two imperialist groupings, their struggle for markets, sources of raw 
materials, and spheres of application of capital. Thus on the basis of 
sources and causes World War II was an imperialist war, unjust on both 
sides. In the course of the war there took place a change in its 

character on the part of those nations opposing the fascist bloc. 


Following the treacherous attack by Hitler's Germany on the Soviet Union, our 
Communist Party displayed profound wisdom in the implementation of foreign 
policy, which was crowned at the end of 1941 by establishment of an anti- 
Hitler coalition, grounded on the struggle against fascist Germany and its 
allies to remove the threat of enslavement by fascism of many of the world's 
countries and peoples. The main, decisive factor in transformation of 

World War II into an antifascist, just war of liberation was entry by the 
Soviet Union into this war, which began the Great Patriotic War. Entry into 
the war by the USSR, which assumed leadership of all antifascist forces, 

also predetermined the historic victory over fascism. 


If we briefly examine the entire course of World War II by the character 

of the ammed struggle, it will become absolutely clear that the Soviet 
Union played the main and determining role in achieving victory over fascist 
Germany and its allies, including militarist Japan. 











In the first period of World War II, which ran from 1 September 1939 

to 21 June 1941, fascist Germany sequentially and treacherously attacked 
the European countries and occupied them. Bourgeois Poland was crushed 

in 32 days, and Denmark was taken in 24 hours. Hitler's forces required 

2 months to occupy Norway. Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg ceased 
to exist after 19 days of battle, while France, the peace-loving people of 
which were treacherously handed over by a reactionary clique to the 
fascists, resisted only 44 days. The British Expeditionary Army, which suf- 
fered defeat and abandoned its weapons, was evacuated to the home islands. 
After this the German-fascist forces occupied a number of countries in the 
Balkans. By the spring of 1941 fascist Germany had taken almost ail the 
nations of Europe, and some of them had become transformed into German 
satellites. 


In the second period of the war (22 June 1941-18 November 1942) the main 
events took place on the Soviet-German front. On 22 June 1941 fascist 
Germany treacherously attacked the Soviet Union. The fascists threw 
against the USSR considerable forces of their war machine. The invasion 
force contained 70% of Germany's ground troops and SS units, 86% of its 
panzer forces, 100% of Germany's motorized combined units, and almost 
three fourths of its artillery.6 From the very outset of military opera- 
tions on the Soviet-German front, which became the principal front of 
World War II, the armed struggle assumed an exceptionally savage 
character. In spite of the fact that the fascists succeeded in capturing 
considerable territory, Germany was unable to achieve the strategic ob- 
jectives specified in Operation Barbarossa. The Soviet people, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, rose as one to the defense of the home- 
land and succeeded in overcoming the consequences of the enemy sneak at- 
tack. The defeat of Hitler's forces at Moscow signaled the beginning of 

a radical turnabout in the course of World War II. The total and final 
collapse of “blitzkrieg war" took place at Moscow, and the myth of the 
"invincibility" of the fascist army was shattered before the entire world. 


U.S. President F. D. Roosevelt, commenting on the struggle on the Soviet- 
German front, stated on 30 April 1942: "From the standpoint of major 
strategy, one simple fact is clear -- the Russians are killing more enemy 
soldiers and destroying more eneny weapons and equipment than the rest of 
the 25 countries of the United Nations combined."/ 


On 7 December 1941 Japan initiated military operations against the United 
States in the Pacific, and on 8 December the United States, Great Britain 
and several other countries declared war on Japan. Japan succeeded in in- 
flicting a number of defeats on U.S. and British forces and in seizing vast 
areas of Southeast Asia and Oceania. World War II was assuming a 
protracted character. 


The third period of World War II (19 November 1942-31 December 1943) began 
with the defeat of the German-fascist forces at Stalingrad. This period 
signaled a radical turning point in the war and collapse of the offensive 
strategy of the fascist bloc. The Soviet Armed Forces routed Hitler's 
strategic grceuping of forces at Stalingrad, inflicted devastating blows on 
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the enemy in the Northern Caucasus, in the Donbass, on the Kursk salient 
and in the Left-Bank Ukraine, and broke through the Leningrad blockade. 
The strategic initiative shifted solidly and once and for all over to the 
Soviet Army, which now dictated its conditions of conduct of combat. Mass 
expulsion of the enemy from occupied territory began. Now it was clear 
to the entire world that the victories of the Soviet Army in this period 
had once and for all predetermined the inevitable defeat of fascist Ger- 
many and exerted a favorable influence on the course of the struggle in 
other theaters. 


British Prime Minister W. Churchill, whose anti-Soviet policy was quite 
obvious, stated on 9 November 1943 about the feat accomplished by the 
Soviet Union in this period of the war: “The Russian armies have inflicted 
a deep and unhealable wound on Nazism. The monstrous fascist war machine 
has been broken by the superiority of Russian maneuver, Russian valor, 
Soviet military science and the outstanding leadership of the Soviet 
generals. This defeat is so serious that it may well prove fatal." 


Fascist Germany was forced to maintain on the Soviet-German front the bulk 
of its troops and aircraft; it was unable to reinforce its forces operating 
in North Africa and Italy. This was the main factor behind the successful 
operations of the Allies in liberating North Africa and landing an in- 
vasion force in Italy. During this same period the peoples of Asia were 
rising up with increasing resoluteness for an antiimperialist liberation 
struggle. 


The fourth period of the war (1 January 1944-9 May 1945) is characterized 
by the fact that the Soviet Armed Forces mounted strategic offensive opera- 
tions which were brilliant in concept and execution, which led to the final 
defeat of the fascist bloc, the unconditional surrender of fascist Germany, 
and liberation of the peoples of Europe from the fascist yoke. The Soviet 
Army carried out with honor not only its mission to destroy the shock force 
of world imperialism but also its international duty in regard to the en- 
slaved peoples. 


During this same period the Anglo-American command opened up a second front 
in Europe. The German-fascist forces had sustained enormous losses from 
the blows driven by the Soviet Army. Hitler's divisions which were 
deployed against the Allied armies, affected by irrecoverable losses and 
major defeats on the Soviet-German front, were under strength, poorly 
trained, and were short of heavy weapons.? This enabled the Allies to es- 
tablish a large superiority in forces over the enemy and, in this favorable 
situation, to develop an offensive in France and Western Germany, as well as 
to achieve success in the struggle against militarist Japan. 


The principal events of the fifth period of the war (9 May - 2 September 1945) 
were the defeat of imperialist Japan, liberation of the peoples of Asia from 
Japanese occupation, and the end of World War II. The Soviet Union, con- 
scientiously carrying out its duty as an ally, declared war on Japan on 

8 August and on 9 August initiated military operations against the Kwantung 
Army, which was concentrated in Manchuria. The Mongolian People's Republic 
entered the war on 10 August. 
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The Soviet Armed Forces required less than a month to crush the large 
Japanese force in Northeastern China, in Northern Korea and Southern 
Sakhalin. It was only as a result of these victories that Japan was com 
pelled to acknowledge defeat. World War II ended with the Japanese sur- 
render. 


The vast scale and intensity of World War II were unequalled in history. 
This is indicated by the following facts and figures: 61 countries were 
involved iv the war, with a total population of 1.7 billion; military opera- 
tions were conducted on the territory of 40 countries (including England, 
which was subjected to aerial bombardment); the armed forces of the warring 
nations totaled 110 million men; more than 50 million persons perished in 
the war (including approximately 20 million in fascist death camps). The 
nations of the anti-Hitler coalition alone produced 588,000 aircraft, 236,000 
tanks, 1,476,000 guns, and 616,000 mortars, while Germany produced approx- 
imately 109,000 airplanes, 46,000 tanks and assault guns, more than 435,000 
guns, mortars and other arms , 10 


As was emphasized, the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union was the main 
and decisive event of World War II; the military might of fascist Gerrany 
was destroyed in the victorious conclusion of this war. The victory of the 
Soviet people became an event of world-historic significance. 


“The historic victory of the Soviet people, who shattered fascism, is first 
and foremost convincing evidence of the great vital force of our socialist 
syster,”"11 emphasized CPSU Central Committee General Secretary Comrade L. I. 
Brezhnev. 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union was the guiding and directive force 
in the struggle against the foe. It elaborated a clear-cut course of 
policy, which ensured recrganization of the entire country onto a war 
footing; it performed titanic organizational and mobilization work to 
strengthen the war economy, to unite battle front and home front, and unified 
the entire Soviet people to the task of defeating the enemy. “Having 
become a ‘belligerent,’ fighting party, it utilized those forms of its orga- 
nization and work methods which most fully corresponded to the military 
situation and ensured ae of party influence in all areas of 
struggle against the foe."12 The party constituted a unified mobilizing 
and directing force both at the battle front and on the home front. "Our 
party directed its entire organizational genius, the entire force of the 
mighty alliance of peoples of the USSR, the entire national energy amassed 
over the years, persister: — veina and mighty will toward a single goal -- 
the defeat of fascism."!- 


The party was able fully to utilize the advantages of the socialist eco- 
nomic system, creating an efficient war economy. With smaller industrial 
output capacity and a reduced strategic raw materials base, the Soviet 
war industry produced greater quantities and better-quality combat equip- 
ment and weapons than fascist Germany. 


The Great Patriotic War was a struggle by the entire people for the freedom 
and independence of the homeland. The mass heroism of our fighting men on 
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the field of battle and the self-sacrifice of workers on the home front 
merged into a single flood of effort, characterizing the monolithic 
character of the multinational socialist society. "Defeat will never be 
inflicted on that people," stated V. I. Lenin, “in which the majority of 
workers and peasants recognize, feel and see that they are defending their 
own Soviet Government, a government of the workers, that they are defending 
that cause the victory of which will secure for them and their children the 
opportunity to utilize all cultural benefits and all things achieved by 
human labor. "14 


Soviet art of warfare demonstrated unsurpassed examples of defense and of- 
fense on a strategic and operational scale as well as organization of co- 
ordinated action by all military services and arms. During the Great 
Patriotic War more than 50 operations of groups of fronts were conducted, 
as well as approximately 250 front and more than 1000 army operations. 

And characteristic of the overwhelming majority of these was an offensive 
character, originality of concept, and an innovative search for new modes 
of preparing for and conducting combat operations. 


Speaking of the antifascist coalition, we should emphasize that it was 
first and foremost a coalition of peoples, of the world's progicssive 
forces, and victory in World War II was achieved thanks to the common ef- 
forts of this coalition. 


The principal result of World War II was a change in the balance of power 
in favor of socialism and its transformation into a world system, as well 
as strengthening of the international prestige of the Soviet state and 

the other socialist countvies and their influence on the fate of many of 
the world's people in the struggle for national liberation. 


In the postwar years thousands of works dealing with the history of World 
War II have been published in the West, in which bourgeois ideologists 
pursue far from objective goals, using every device to distort the causes 
and political character, t! 2 results and lessons of this war, to conceal 
the historical truth and to weaken the growing feeling of respect for the 
Soviet people, who won a great victory over the shock forces of world 
imperialism. "...If they cannot attack us todey with weapon in hand, they 
attack with the weapon of lie and slander... ,"!© stated V. I. Lenin after 
the Civil War. These words apply today as well, because they accurately 
characterize the anti-Communist, anti-Soviet thrust of contemporary 
bourgeois historiography. 


Bourgeois ideologists make every attempt to conceal or distort the causes 
and nature of World War II and minimize the contribution by the Soviet 
Armed Forces toward the defeat of fascism. 


A particularly acute struggle for historical truth has developed around the 
question of the role of the members of the anti-Hitler coalition in the war 
and in achieving victory over fascism. The struggle here has become high- 
ly acute because this question is closely linked with such important prob- 
lems as analysis of the political character of the war and elucidation of 
the causes of victories and defeats in contemporary wars. It is 
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disadvantageous and even dangerous for bourgeois officials to acknowledge 
the decisive role of the socialist country in the defeat of fascism. To 
assess objectively the decisive role of the Soviet Union in World War II 
means to acknowledge the superiority of the new, progressive, socialist 
societal and governmental system over the reactionary system. This is why 
bourgeois falsifiers have exerted and are exerting such efforts to conceal 
the true causes of the victories of the Soviet people, to play down the 
significance of these victories, and to distort the sources of the might of 
the Soviet Armed Forces and the mass heroism of Soviet citizens on the 
battle front and on the home front. 


But it is impossible completely to conceal the truth of history, for the 
historically progressive consequences of the victory of the Soviet people 
in the Great Patriotic War are obvious. 


As a result of unprecedented mass heroism on the part of Soviet fighting 
men and the superiority of the Soviet over the German art of warfare, the 
Soviet Armed Forces destroyed in the period 1941-1945 a total of 607 Ger- 
man-fascist divisiors, while the Allied forces destroyed and captured ap- 
proximately 176 enemy divisions. The Germans lost on the Soviet-German 
front more than 10 million officers and men, more than 70,000 airplanes 
(approximately 70% of total losses), more than 50,000 tanks and assault 
guns (75% of total losses), 167,000 artillery pieces (74% of losses), and 
more than 2,500 ships and auxiliary vessels. 7 


The Soviet-German front was distinguished by the greatest activity, in- 
tensity and scale. Of the 1418 days this front existed, vigorous combat 
actions were conducted a total of 1,320 days, while the figures were ap- 
proximately 500 days on the Italian front, less than 300 days on the 
Western European Front, and not more than 900 days on the North African 
Front. 


Thus the entire course of World War II and its results convincingly demon- 
strate that it was precisely the Soviet Union which proved to be that 
principal force which defended the world against the brown plague of 
fascism. The victory over fascism exerted enormous influence on the 
ideology of millions of feople. They have become more strongly confident 
in victory of the ideas of social justice, in the superiority of socialism 
over capitalism, and have become more strongly convinced of the great 
petential of the socialist system. The workers of the entire world ac- 
quired in the person of the Soviet Union a loyal and dependable friend in 
the struggle for freedom and independence, social equality and democracy. 


The problem of war and peace was and remains the most important and vital 
problem. The dialectics of our era are such that the historical rivalry 
between two social systems, the forces of progress and reaction,is taking 
place with a growing superiority of the socialist community and the revolu- 
tionary forces of the present day over imperialism, over the forces of 
reaction and war. The Soviet Union and the socialist countries place in 
opposition to the militarist policy of imperialism, an aggressor by nature, 
a policy of vigorous defense of peace and strengthening of international 
security. The Peace Program drafted at the 24th CPSU Congress and ratified 
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at the 25th CPSU Congress, has acquired basic significance in all foreign 
policy of the Soviet state. 


Our party's efforts in the struggle for peace, for collective security, and 
against the arms race are reflected in many international documents. The 
Vienna meeting between CPSU Central Committee General Secretary Comrade 

L. IL. Brezhnev, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and 
U.S. President J. Carter also pursues this goal. It signals an important 
step forward along the path of improving Soviet-American relations and the 
entire international climate. Full implementation of the documents signed 
at Vienna opens up new possibilities of checking escalation of the ar- 
senals of nuclear missile weapons and securement of their effective quanti- 
tative and qualitative limitations. 


The Soviet people unanimously support the peace policy pursued by our party 
and the Soviet state. Each and every success achieved by this policy gives 
Soviet citizens renewed strength and energy in carrying out the great tasks 

of building communism. And at the same time our people remember well the 
lessons of World War II and do not minimize the danger of another war. Neces- 
sary under these conditions are a high degree of vigilance and strengthening 
of the combat might of the Soviet Armed Forces, which are prepared at all 
times to come to the defense of the homeland. 


The great victory over fascism is a triumph of the forces of peace, 
democracy and socialism and a stern lesson to the imperialist aggressors. 
The further history advances, the more clearly apparent is the significance 
of this victory for all mankind. The victory over fascism is not only a 
glorious past but also a reliable guarantee of success in the present and 


future of mankind. 
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WARTIME EMPLOYMENT OF TANK TROOPS DESCRIBED 
Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, 1979 pp 25-32 


{[Article, published under the heading "The Second World War," by Honored 
Scientist of the RSFSR, Professor and Doctor of Historical Sciences Maj Gen 
Tank Trps I. Krupchenko: "Characteristic Features of the Development and Ex 
ployment of Tank Troops"] 


[Text] Study of the combat experience of tank troops is of great importance 
for the development of ground forces. This is dictated by the fact that 
today's combined-arms large units and units are heavily-equipped with armor 
and possess some features in organization and modes of actions of the tank 
forces of World War II. This article is an attempt, on the basis of 
analysis of combat experience, to define the principal trends in organiza- 
tional development and modes of combat employment of tank troops units and 
combined units and to show their significance under present-day conditions. 


On the role and place of tank troops in the engagement and operation. One of 
the characteristic features of combat in World War II was a sequential growth 
in the scale of utilization of tanks in the armies of all the principal 
belligerents. For example, only 774 tanks took part on the Soviet side in the 
counteroffensive at Moscow,! while the figure was 1,463 tanks and self- 
propelled guns in the Battle of Stalingrad, 2 more than 5,200 tanks and self- 
propelled guns in the Belorussian Operation, 3 while at the beginning of 1945 
the First Belorussian and First Ukrainian fronts alone contained more than 
7,000.4 At the end of the Great Patriotic War the Soviet Armed Forces con- 
tained six tank armies, 23 independent tank and mechanized corps, 59 in- 
dependent tank brigades, 55 independent tank and 128 self-propelled artil- 
lery regiments. At this time the total number of tanks and self-propelled 
guns in the Soviet Army exceeded 21,000. 


The number of tanks, tank units and combined units was growing rapidly in 
the armies of other nations as well. A total of 6,000 tanks and self- 
propelled guns took part, for example, in the Anglo-American Normandy land- 
ing operation in June 1944,5 while only 1,440 took part in the British 
offensive at El Alamein in October 1942.6 At war's end 27 armored divisions 
and 30 independent armored brigades, totaling more than 13,000 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, were operating in the Anglo-American forces in Europe. 
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A total of 900 tanks and assault guns took part in the German-fascist of- 
fensive in the Ardennes in December 1944.’ Fascist Germany's armed forces 
in 1944 contained 31 panzer and 16 motorized divisions.®8 Even in the last 
2 months before the surrender, the German forces in the Lake Balaton area tira 


approximately 900 tanks and assault guns against Soviet troops in a narrow 
sector of front in March 1945.9 


A sharp increase in the number of tanks participating in operations was one 
of the factors which influenced change in the conditions, character and 
modes of conduct of combat in Worid War II. Massed employment of tank 
troops with air support gave combat operations a large scope, mobility and 
swiftness and brought completely to an end static forms of combat. 


The excellent combat capabilities of tanks made it possible to utilize 

them to accomplish the most diversified combat missions at all stages of 

the engagement and operation. Employment of tank units and combined units 
involved two basic modes: jointly with combined-arms units and large units, 
and independently for exploitation at operational depth in the course of an 
offensive, during mounting of counterthrusts and counterattacks, and in 

the defense. In the order of battle tanks could be dispositioned in any com 
bat (operational) echelon or in reserve. 


The experience of World War II demonstrated that a high rate of advance, 
mobility of combat actions and scale of operations, all other conditions 
being equal, were directly dependent on the number of tanks involved. In 

a report submitted at the llth Session of the USSR Supreme Soviet on 22 June 
1945, Army Gen A. I. Antonov, Chief ao the General Staff of the Red Army, 
stated that "the latter half of the war was characterized by superiority of 
our tanks and self-propelled artillery on the battlefields. This enabled 

us to mount operational maneuvers on a vast scale, to encircle large enemy 
forces and to pursue the enemy until he was totilly destroyed."10 


The war demanded a substantial broadening of the scale of massing of tank 
forces, right up to operational formations. In the last period of the war 
frequently two and sometimes even three armies (Uman‘'-Botoshanskaya, 
Proskurovo-Chernovtsy and L'vov-Sandomierz operations) and several in- 
dependent tank and meciianized corps were operating as components of a 
single front. This led to increased mobility and striking power of ground 
troops, increased capability swiftly to establish large forces on selected 
axes, broadened the spatial boundaries of operations, gave them a deep and 
mobile character, and affected the overall pace of conduct of combat opera- 
tions. The battle front did not displace uniformly along its entire extent, 
as was the case in the past, but would be extended forward on individual 
axes by deep thrusts mounted by tank combined units, leaving behind a number 
of pockets of combat. 


During World War TI the role and place of tank troops in the engagement and 
operation changed as their material foundation grew and as the organizational 
forms and modes of combat employment improved. 








Development of armored equipment. Of ai” the systems and types of ground 
forces crew-served weapons in World War II, tanks and self-propelled guns 
experienced the greatest development. If we compare tank production 
figures during the two world wars, we see an increase of more than 30- 
fold.41 Just during World War II industry of the belligerent nations 
produced approximately 300,000 tanks and self-propelled guns. 


Considerable changes took place in the qualitative state cof armored equip- 
ment. Improvement of tanks and self-propelled guns proceeded in the 
direction of increasing their firepower, armor protection, and mobility. 


The increase in tank and self-propelled gun firepower was achieved by in- 
creasing gun calibers, by increasing muzzle veloc’*ies, and by adopting 
new and more effective ammunition (shaped-charge, subcaliber), and im- 
provement of fire control devices. 


Tank gun caliber increased on the Soviet medium tank from 45 to 85 mm; on 
a heavy tank from 76 to 122; on a U.S. tank -- from 37 to 75 mm; on a 
fascist German tank -- from 37 to 75-88 mm. Muzzle velocities of armor- 
piercing shells increased by 20-80%, and subcaliber projectiles -- 2.0- 
2.3-fold. 


The most important means of increasing protection included differentiated 
armor, increased thickness of armor plate, determination of the most op- 
timal slope angles, and improvement in quality of armor plate. During 

the war years thickness of armor plate on medium and heavy tanks crew 2-3-fald 
(from 45 to 100-120 mm in the USSR; from 25 to 51 mm in the United States; 
from 50 to 180 mm in Germany). 


An increase in maneuverability of tanks and self-propelled guns was achieved 
by increasing range and speed. Tank range was extended approximately 20-50% 
in connection with increased depth of offensive operations. In fascist Ger- 
many's army tank range did not increase, and even decreased on some models. 
This was due to the fact that new tanks in Germany were being developed 
during the period of shift by the Wehrmacht to strategic defense. Under 
these conditions principal attention was focused on tank armor protection 
and firepower, not mobility. 


Qualitative improvement of tanks in all countries of the world proceeded 
primarily inthe direction of modernization of existing models. In the 
armies of the USSR and Germany new guns were fitted, armor protection 
strengthened, and engine horsepower increased. Principal British and U.S. 
tanks also underwent substantial changes. It was impossible by means of 
modernization, however, to ensure military-technical superiority over the 
enemy's counterpart weapon for very long. Therefore new tanks and self- 
propelled guns were developed during the war years. In the USSR, for 
example, the new T-44, IS-1, IS-2 and IS-3 tanks were adopted. New tanks 
also appeared in the German, U.S. and British armies. In the USSR, Germany 
and Great Britain production of light tanks ceased. A new trend in the 
evolution of armored equipment was the development of self-propelled guns 
during the war years. 
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Development of organizational forms. The principal factors affecting 
change in the forms of organization of tank troops were the availability 

of armored equipment, the conditions and modes of conduct of combat opera- 
tions. Taking into consideration the combat designation and character of 
missions performed by the principal organizational forms of Soviet tank 
troops during the last war, there were independent tank (self-propelled ar- 
tillery) battalions, regiments and brigades, as well as tank (mechanized) 
corps and tank armies. 


Independent tank (self-propelled artillery) battalions, regiments and 
brigades were at the disposal of the army commander, and on his orders would 
be attached to combined-arms large units to increase their combat capabili- 
ties, especially during penetration of a fortified defense. 


Independent tank and mechanized corps and tank armies would be employed for 
the offensive exploitation phase as well as for mounting counterthrusts in 
the defense. They were in the Headquarters, Supreme High Command (Hq SHC) 
reserve, and would be incorporated for the duration of an operation into 

the forces of fronts or combined-arms armies operating on decisive axes. 

A most important trend in the development of organizational forms of Soviet 
tank combined units and formations was securement of their combat in- 
dependence by means of sequential quantitative increase of various weapons 
and qualitative improvement of combat equipment. This is graphically 
evident in the example of tank and mechanized corps in the course of the 
Great Patriotic War (see table). It shows that the numerical strength 

and fighting strength of corps was continuously increasing as the war ad- 
vanced. The combat might of tank combined units also increased due to a 
qualitative improvement in tank weapons and a shift to equipping these units 
with tanks of a single type. Up to the end of 1943 our tank units and com- 
bined units contained light, medium and heavy tanks armed with 45 and 75 mm 
tank guns, while beginning in 1944 all tank units and combined units began 
to be equipped with the common T-34-85 tank with improved gun ballistic data. 


One can clearly trace a trend toward improved maneuver capabilit‘es in the 
development of organizational forms of tank troops during the war years. 
Toward this objective there was a changeover in 1943 from composite tank 
armies to tank armies of homogeneous composition. For reliable artillery 
support of tank and mechanized corps when fighting at operational depth, 
they were beefed up with three self-propelled artillery regiments, and the 
tank arny had more than 800 guns and mortars. 

















Composition of Corps 1942-1943 1944-1945 
Tank CorpsMechanized Corps | Tank Cags/Mechanized Corps 

Men 7,800 15,018 12,010 16,422 
Tanks 168 175 207 183 
Self-propelled guns - - 63 63 
Artillery and mortars 98 258 166 242 
Trucks, tractors and 

armored personnel 

carriers _ 871 1,597 1,456 1,849 
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Thus our tank and mechanized corps and tank armies possessed everything 
they needed for independent conduct of combat actions at the enemy's opera- 
tional depth when greatly separated from combined-arms large units. They 
contained infantry, tanks, self-propelled and field artillery, as well as 
support units and subunits. All these were in an optimal ratio. 


At the beginning of the war fascist Germany's panzer forces were represented 
by panzer divisions, motorized corps and panzer groups. In July-August 1942 
motorized corps were redesignated panzer corps, while panzer groups had even 
previously (in October 1941) been redesignated panzer armies. The panzer 
division was the principal tactical combined unit of German panzer forces 
throughout the war. In 1941 it contained 16,000 men, 150-220 tanks, 192 
guns and mortars. Beginning in 1944, as a result of heavy losses on the 
Soviet-German front, the quantity of combat equipment in the enemy's panzer 
division began to decrease. For qualitative strengthening of panzer and 
motorized divisions, the Germans employed High Command Reserve units (in- 
dependent panzer and antitank battalions, panzer brigades and assault gun 
brigades), as a rule equipped with heavy tanks and self-propelled guns. 


U.S. and British armored forces consisted of independent tank battalions 
(U.S.) and independent armored brigades (British) as a means of infantry 
direct support, and armored divisions designated for exploitation. As the 
war progressed, this organizational structure was improved for the purpose 
of increasing the combat independence of divisions and brigades by incor- 
porating the requisite quantity of motorized infantry, artillery and other 
means of reinforcement and support. A U.S. armored division contained ap- 
proximately 11,000 men, 269 tanks, and 93 self-propelled guns. One feature 
of this division was the fact that it contained three combat commands, 
which were directly under the division commander and controlled groups of 
units (subunits) during combat. U.S. military leaders believed that this 
made it possible to establish in the divisions the requisite tactical 
groupings of tanks, motorized infantry and artillery for performing various 
missions and to achieve closer coordination and flexible control of all 
manpower and equipment. 


Independent tank battalions (72 tanks each) were formed in the U.S. Army 
for close support of infantry, and tank destroyer battalions (each contain- 
ing 54 self-propelled antitank guns of various caliber) for combatting 
enemy tanks. 


The British armored division contained approximately 18,000 men and 344 
tanks, and the independent armored brigade -- 260 tanks. 


Development of modes of combat employment. World War II confirmed the 
correctness of the principal points of Soviet military theory elaborated 

in the prewar years. Proving to be particularly viable was the thesis that 
armed forces should contain tank units for close support of infantry and 
large tank (mechanized) combined units for independent actions at opera- 
tional depth. 
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In the course of the war, as defense became stronger, penetration of 
defense was becoming an increasingly more complex and critical task. 
Because of this, the role of infantry close-support tanks and self-propelled 
guns was becoming increasingly greater. Therefore the independent tank 
(self-propelled artillery) brigades, regiments and battaliors designated 
for this purpese contained a total of more than 40% of all tanks and self- 
propelled guns at the disposal of the Soviet Army. Their density in break- 
through sectors in offensive operations of the Great Patriotic War steadi- 
ly increased. In the counteroffensive at Stalingrad, for example, it com- 
prised 13.7 units in the zone of the 5th Tank Army, while the figure was 

41 units in the Belorussian Operation in the zone of the llth Guards Army, 
and 53.4 units per kilometer in the Berlin Operation in the zone of the 

5th Shock Army. 


As densities increased, there also occurred an increase in the rate of 
penetration of a fortified enemy defense by combined-arms large units and 
their advance at operational depth. Infantry close-support tanks and 
self-propelled guns became transformed from a support role to the decisive 
force of attack when penetrating a defense. They engaged not only in- 
fantry but also enemy artillery and tanks. 


The experience of the war demonstrated that it is essential to have 30-40 
infantry close-support tanks and self-propelled guns per kilometer of 
penetration frontage for rapid penetration of a fortified defense. In 

view of a general shortage of tanks, however, such densities were es- 
tablisted only in certain operations. In those cases where these densities 
were two thirds the desired level, commanders of fronts and combined-arms 
armies were compelled to employ a portion of the forces of tank armies and 
independent tank (mechanized) corps to complete penetration of the enemy's 
tactical defense. Sometimes they would also be engaged at full strength. 


As a rule infantry close-support tanks and self-propelled guns operated in 
the forward echelons of the divisions. Only in certain operations did the 
support echelons of rifle divisions receive in advance infantry close- 
support tanks and self-propelled guns for reinforcement. Attempts to re- 
subordinate infantry close-support tanks which had previously been operat- 
ing in the forward echelons to second-echelon divisions (regiments) were 
usually unsuccessful, particularly when the support echelons would be en- 
gaged away from the previously-designated axis. 





The U.S. and British armies also employed independent tank battalions, 
regiments and brigades for joint combat actions with infantry. In fascist 
Germany's army, a portion of the tanks and assault guns from the panzer 
divisions would be designated for this purpose, while after 1943 heavy 
High Command Reserve panzer battalions began to be formed. 


The Soviet Army also employed tank armies and independent tank (mechanized) 
corps for exploitation. Tank armies, which were directly at the disposal 
of Hq SHC, would be attached to fronts for the duration of an operation, 
while corps would be attached to combined-arms armies. In the tactical 
order of battle of the front or combined-arms army, with rare exception 
they would comprise the exploitation echelon, which sometimes would be 
designated a mobile group. 
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The principal mode of combat employment of tank armies and corps, according 
to the theory of our operational art, was their engagement in the breach 
after the combined-arms large units would penetrate the enemy's main and 
scmetimes also second defensive zone. This was due to the endeavor to 
preserve to a maximum degree the combat capabilities of tank troops for 
actions at operational depth. It was rarely possible to implement in 
practice this on the whole correct theoretical point, due to inadequate 
firepower and striking power of the rifle combined units. 


In most instances tank armies would be engaged on the first or second day 
of the operation, that is, prior to the time the combined-arms large units 
succeeded in achieving penetration, and together with them would complete 
penetration not only of the enemy's second but also sometimes main defensive 
zone as we A similar situation would also as a rule develop with engage- 
ment of in endent tank and mechanized corps. 


Employment of mobile combined units for completing penetration of a fortified 
defense naturally led to a decrease in their combat capabilities. These 
actions, however, promoted rapid buildup of forward-echelon efforts, sharply 
boosted the pace of penetration, enabled tank combined units to beat the 
approach of enemy reserves, and accelerated the advance of mobile troops to 
operational depth. 


Employment of tank combined units for exploitation in offensive operations 
also occurred in the armies of other nations. The U.S. command, for example, 
borrowing from the experience of the Soviet Army, at the end of the war es- 
tablished improvized mobile groups in field armies and even in army groups. 
More frequently, however, U.S. Army armored divisions comprised the support 
echelon in army corps or field army reserve. 


In the majority of operations the German-fascist command employed large 
panzer combined units and formations in the forward echelon. 


World War II previded a wealth of experience of combat employment of tanks in 
defensive oper’.:ions. Soviet Army tank regiments and brigades in the 
defense comprised a strong mobile reserve for mounting counterattacks. Some- 
times they would take up firing positions directly in the dispositions of 
rifle units, strengthening their defense. Tank armies and independent tank 
and mechanized corps in the defense were in most cases deployed in the sup- 
port echelon (reserve) for mounting counterthrusts and counterattacks. 
Frequently, however, especially in the Battle of Kursk and at the concluding 
stages of some offensive operations, tank armies and corps would be assigned 
separate defensive zones. 


Panzer divisions and corps of the German-fascist army were also utilized in 
this manner. 


U.S. and British armored divisions in the defense would be positioned in 
the support echelon or corps reserve, in readiness to mount counterattacks, 
to reinforce forward-echelon troops, and in some cases to hold important 
positions or areas deep in the defense. 
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In all cases successful operations by tank units and combined units 
depended to a determining degree on their coordination with other arms 
participating in the engagement and operation. 


Especially close coordination between tanks and infantry was essential 
during penetration of a fortified defense, during river-crossing operations, 
during combat in built-up areas and in defensive actions. Therefore during 
the last war tank combined units of all armies contained their "own" in- 
fantry. The Soviet tank corps, for example, contained 9 tank and 6 
motorized rifle battalions; the German panzer division contained 2-3 
panzer and 4 motorized infantry battalions; the U.S. armored division con- 
*ained 3 tank and 3 motorized infantry battalions; the British armored 
division contained 3 tank regiments and 9 motorized infantry battalions. 


We should note that successful tank actions also depended on their close 
coordination with artillery, particularly self-propelled artillery, which 
had experienced rapid development. The world's principal nations par- 
ticipating in the last war produced approximately 90,000 self-propelled 

guns of various caliber, comprising 30-35% of the total number of tanks 

and self-propelled guns produced during the war. As of May 1945 the 

Soviet Army possessed more than 14,000 tanks and 7,500 self-propelled guns. 14 


The experience of the war indicated that at this time aircraft were 
practically the only means capable of providing tank troops effective as- 
sistance in their conduct of combat actions at operational depth. As soon 
as tank combined units were deprived of air support, their rate of ad- 
vance at operational depth dropped sharply. 


In the course of World War II tank troops underwent a long and complex path 
of development and combat improvement, and were logically transformed into 
one of the principal arms, becoming the main striking and maneuver force of 
the ground troops of the world's major ccuntries. 


Analysis of the postwar organizational development of armed forces in the 
world's leading nations indicates that the trends defined during World War II 
in the evolution of tanks and tank troops have been retained and in some 
places even intensified. 


This has been expressed first and foremost in a continuous increase in the 
percentage share of tank troops in the ground forces system. At the present 
time the number of tank battalions in some armies exceeds the number of 
motorized infantry battalions. The development of nuclear weapons intensi- 
fied this trend. Today the tank is the most mass-employed ground forces 
weapon. During the war years our rifle division did not contain a single 
tank, with 50-60 tanks and self-propelled guns attached to it for the dura- 
tion of a penetration effort, while today's motorized rifle division con- 
tains a much larger number. 


The tanks combat capabilities and fighting efficiency have also increased 
substantially in the postwar years. A shift by the world's leading nations 











to one (main) type of tank is a new trend. Today's tank units and combined 
units, as is indicated by the experience of local wars, possess greater 
striking force and greater mobility than during World War Il. 


Sequential growth in the scale of employment of tank troops is a character- 
istic feature of recent local wars. In the war in Korea in 1950 a total of 
1,800 tanks took part on both sides, while the number totaled 2,000 in the 
armed conflict on the Indian subcontinent in 1971, and approximately €,000 in 
the Arab-Israeli War in October 1973. The outcome of engagements and battles 
was frequently determined by the actions of tank units and combined units. 


In our view, however, one must take into consideration the fact that in- 
crease in the percentage share of tanks and their qualitative improvement 
have evoked rapid development of antitank weapons, which have become an or- 
ganic pant of all ground forces subunits, units, and combined units. Ar- 
tillery, engineer equipment and aircraft, especially helicopters, are today 
more extensively employed against tanks than in World War II. The rapid 
development of tanks and antitank weapons has led to a situation where 
today's combined-arms engagement frequently develops into a form of com- 
bat between these weapons. High tank losses have been the practical con- 
sequence of such combat in local wars. 


The experience of these wars has indicated that the major principles of com 
bat employment of tank troops elaborated during World War II have ex- 
perienced further development. There continues to be a trend toward in- 
creasing the role of tank troops in the engagement and operation. The most 
graphic confirmation of this is the sequential and intensive merging of in- 
fantry and tanks, motorized rifle and tank troops. Ali this substantially 
alters the structure and combat capabilities of ground forces and dic- 

tates the necessity of further improvement in the modes of their combat eom- 
ployment. In our opinion innovative utilization of the experience of World 
War II and that of recent local wars is greatly assisting in the accomplish- 
ment of this task. 
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WARTIME OPERATIONAL-TACTICAL TRAINING OF RESERVE ARMIES DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9,1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 33-38 


[Article, published under the heading "The Second World War," by Candidate 
of Historical Science; V. Golubovich: "From the Experience of the Operational- 
Tactical Training of Reserve Armies™] 


[Text] Im 1944-1945 Headquarters, Supreme High Command (Hq SHC) utilized on 
the main axes of the Soviet-German front, among other formations and combined 
units, its reserve of 15 combined-arms and 4 tank armies. A new element in 
their preparation was the fact that they were not formed anew, as was the 
case in the first period of the war, but were readied on the foundation of 
armies which had been withdrawn from the fronts. An exception was the 6th 
Tank Army, which was designated to the reserve following its formation at 

the beginning of 1944. 


In the third period of the war reserve units began to be readied in advance 
and in a more planned, organized manner. For example, readying of reserves 
for the summer-fall campaign of 1944 began in the winter of 1943. These 
preparations included readying the 2lst Army for an offensive as an element 
of the Leningrad Front on the Karelian Isthmus (10 June-9 August), the 

llth Guards Army and 28th Army for participation in the Belorussian Operation 
(23 June-29 August) as elements of the Third and First Belorussian fronts. 
In the summer and fall of 1944 Hq SHC was readying eight armies which had 
been withdrawn into its reserve (6th, 2lst, 33d, 52d, 59th, and 6lst; 3d and 
5th Shock) and 2 tank armies (lst and %d Guards), which in October and 
December 1944 were assigned to the battle groups of the First Belorussian 

and First Ukrainian fronts for participa*iun in the Vistula-Oder Operation 
of 1945.2 In addition, the 28th, 5th Guards Tank and 2d Shock armies were 
assigned to the Third and Second Belorussian fronts.) During the course of 
the 1945 campaign, the following were additionally engeged: the 19th Army -- 
the Second Belorussian Front (East Pomeranian Operation, 10 February-31 March): 
26th Army — Third Ukrainian Front (Balaton defensive operation, 20 February- 
15 March); 9th Guards Army -- Second Ukrainian Front (Vienna Operation, 

16 March-15 April); and again the 28th Army -- First Ukrainian Front (Berlin 
Operation, 16 April-8 May). 
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On the whole all armies of the Hq SHC Reserve were employed in the third 

period of the war to consolidate the results of the 1944 summer-fall cam- 
paign and participate in the decisive operations on the Berlin and East 
Prussian axes. 


In the course of preparations, reserve units were brought up to strength 
with replacements, reserve divisions and regiments, combat equipment and 
weapons, and supplies were replenished. Intensive operational and combat 
training of staffs and troops was also performed. In the process of 
training, the personnel of reserve formations worked on mastering the 
theory and practice of the offensive, which had become the principal type 
of combat operation. General officers, officers, noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted personnel studied modes of defeating the adversary under those 
conditions in which they would be performing missions in the immediate 
future. 


Hq SHC supervised the preparation and training of reserve formations through 
the General Staff and central directorates. In this article we shall brief- 
ly discuss the principal points of organization and conduct of operational- 
tactical training in these formations. 


From the summer of 1943 the planning of operational and tactical training 
began to be conducted in a more organized and regular manner. Alongside 
tactical training of combined units and units in operational formations, 
operational training of staffs was performed. The beginning of active 
training of this type was marked by a directive issued by Mar SU A. M. 
Vasilevskiy, Chief of the General Staff, on 4 June 1943 for the 52d and 
68th armies ,4 which in its content and thrust form the basis of subsequent 
General Staff directives pertaining to training of general officers and of- 
ficers of the field directorates of the armies and fronts. 


Taking into consideration the operational-strategic designation of the armies, 
directives would be issued either to each or to several under a single number 
(24 November 1943 directive by First Deputy Chief of the General Staff Army 
Gen A. I. Antonov to the troops of the 47th, 20th, 2lst, 69th, and 70th 
armies).2? These documents directed that operational and tactical training 

of reserves be performed with the objective of welding together units, 
combined units and staffs, and increasing the operational-tactical knowl- 

edge of officers and general officers. This required that troops and 

staffs be prepared chiefly for the offensive engagement and operation, in- 
cluding penetration of the enemy's defensive zone, engagement of support 
echelons, mounting of powerful counterattacks and counterthrusts, swift con- 
solidation of captured positions, repelling of enemy counterattacks and 
counterthrusts, and opposition to massed enemy airstrikes, as well as 

night attack. Instructions called for particularly thorough work on matters 
of troop control and troop coordination during exploitation and pursuit of 

the retreating enemy; greater attention was to be focused on training 

control agencies, units and establishments of the tactical and army rear 
services. 
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Following were the principal forms of troop training from the battalion 
on up: bilateral exercises covering a number of interlinked topics, with 
mandatory work on problems of reconnoitering th enemy's defense system and 
force; staffs -- map war games, command-staff exercises in the field with 
communications gear and reconnaissance means, tactical exercises without 
troops, group exercises and staff drills, reports, seminars, and in- 
dependent preparation of officers and general officers. 


Nor did the requirements of the General Staff regarding training of the 
armies make an exception for the fronts withdrawn into Hq SHC reserve. 

For example, the general staff draft directive on operational-tactical train- 
ing of troops and staffs of the reserve Karelian Front in January 1945 con- 
tained a critique of the front's combat activities during its extended 
period in defense as well as conduct of offensive operations in the summer 
and fall of 1944. It noted that general officers, officers, and staffs had 
received practical experience in conducting defensive and offensive opera- 
tions (engagements) under the complex conditions of hilly forested, swampy 
and hilly-swampy terrain, operation (engagement) planning, and troop con- 
trol. The directive further stated tasks pertaining to training troops and 
staffs for the conduct chiefly of offensive operations (engagements) under 
winter conditions on rugged terrain. The front was to work on the follow- 
ing items: penetration of an enemy defense dispositioned in depth; engage- 
ment of large mobile combined units; flanking, encirclement and annihilation 
of an enemy force; securement of friendly flanks; pursuit of the enemy, 
engagement at intermediate positions, and conduct of night actions.’ At the 
same time, in training for defensive actions the directives specified 
preparing for and improving a modern defense ensuring troops dispositioned in 
depth, antitank defense, employment of mobile antitank reserves, mobile 
obstacle construction detachments, etc. 


In training tactical headquarters staffs, General Staff directives re- 
quired attainment of smooth operations by directorates and sections, in- 
cluding the staffs of chiefs of arms, as well as solid knowledge and 
ability of officers to perform their duties. 


As a rule directives determined the duration of training of reserve armies 
between 30 and 40 days. It depended on the degree of preparedness to con- 
duct combat operations, the numerical strength state of the combined units 
and units, and the command's plans for their employment. In some cases time 
was not indicated. The directives ended with specifying that operational- 
tactical training plans were to be submitted to the General Staff by a 
certain date and prescribed daily status reports. 


More detailed planning of operational-tactical training was performed at 
the army (front) echelon in the form of an order issued by the commanding 
general or a timetable approved by him. Sometimes, without waiting for a 
directive from :he General staff, formations would take the initiative 

of drafting plans and issuing orders for organization of operational- 
tactical training. This was the case in the 6th Army, which was withdrawn 
from the Third Ukrainian Front into Hq SHC reserve effective 17 July 1944. 
On 31 July an order was issued in the army calling for training activities 
in the field directorate, in the units and establishments of army sub- 
ordination.8 
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Maj Gen F. D. Kulishev, acting commander of the 6th Army, beginning in 
September allocated 50% of total available time for combat functioning of 
directorates and sections, as well as units of army subordination, keeping 
full-scale operational and special training mandatory. Toward this end 
eight-hour training days were specified, with two hours designated for 
independent training under the supervision of the chiefs of the directorates 
and sections. 


Course of operational training. According to reports to the General Staff, 
the Hq SHC Reserve formations were fully implementing the training programs 
which were readying the troops and staffs for forthcoming operations. The 
following table contains an illustrative example of the quantity of basic 
measures involved in training general officers and officers_of the field 
directorates of formations in a period of 40 training days. 








Field Directorate | Lectures and|Group Exer- |War j|Command- (Field /|Tactical 
Reports cises and Games | Staff Exer- |Exercises 
Staff Drills Exercises|cises |Without 
Troops 
Karelian Front 4 - 8 ~ - - 
ZOth Army 10 ~ - 2 2 - 
2lst Army 6 ~ 6 - 1 = 
28th Army - 3 - 2 - 2 
6lst Army - 1 6 6 1 - 























Staff drills, games, and exercises on various training topics were conducted 
following a related lecture (report). In the course of these activities 
there would be an operational-tactical critique of previous operations, as 
was the case at training activities in the 20th Army, at which they examined 
the Nevel' Operation of 1943. The critique preceded a command-staff exer- 
cise for the army field directorate under the supervision of its commander, 
Lt Gen N. I. Gusev. The topic “Army Offensive Operations Under Winter Con- 
ditions" was worked on in the zone of advance of the Second Baltic Front in 
December 1943 during the period of the army's redeployment to Nevel' for 
forthcoming combat operations. 


In January 1944 Gen N. I. Gusev directed a staff exercise in the field near 
Idritsa, involving the headquarters staff of the CXX Rifle Corps. The topic, 
"Army Defensive Operation Under Winter Conditions," was a continuation of 

the preceding exercise. They then held a command-staff exercise with the 
army rear services directorate on the topic “Logistical Support of a Winter 
Army Offensive Operation With Redeployment to a New Sector." And finally, 

an exercise was held in February for the army's field directorate, involving 
the headquarters staffs of the rifle corps, on the topic "Army Exploitation 
Operation in a Front Offensive." 


In August 1944 the 6lst Army (Col Gen P. A. Belov, commanding) held a 
series of command-staff exercises, two-stage staff war games and staff 
drills at the army-corps-division echelon. They worked on problems of 
operation of army and corps staffs during an offensive with relief of 
fighting units. Since up to the end of 1944 the army was compelled to re- 
main 40-60 km from the forward positions of the First Belorussian Front and 
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to advance behind it from Kobrin via Brest and Bialystok to the vicinity of 
Warsaw, principal attention in training troops and staffs was focused on 
organization of operations under conditions of forest-swamp terrain and 

in river-crossing operations. 


One feature of training of the field directorate of the Hq SHC Reserve Front 
(former Karelian) was the fact that in January-February 1945 the commanding 
general, Mar SU K. A. Meretskov, personally conducted two 12-day training 
sessions with genera! officers and officers to study the experience of the 
Soviet Army in the conduct of offensive operations in the Western Theater. 
Toward this end one air, one tank, one engineer, two combined-arms and two 
artillery operational-tactical map war games were conducted with army com- 
manders, combined unit commanders, chiefs of arms, and subsequently with 
chiefs of staff of armies, combined units, arms, and army rear services 
separately, as well as one exercise on organization of staff operations in 
an army offensive operation. The concepts of the two first games, on the 
topics "Penetration of a Fortified Area Containing Small Concrete and 
Armored Pillboxes by a Reinforced Army" and "Army Offensive Operation With 
Penetration of a Strongly Fortified Enemy Field Defensive Zone" constituted 
the general background. 


In ali cases of training of Hq SHC Reserve armies which were advancing behind 
the fronts or situated in their zones of advance, measures pertaining to 
covering sectors, positions and important objectives in case of enemy 
penetration and forced shift by friendly forces to the defense were specified 
and worked out on maps. 


Training of troops for the purpose of obtaining coordinated performance by 
battalions, regiments and divisions ended with exercises. With a battalion, 
for example, an exercise running from 3 to 5 hours and to a depth of 6 km 
would be held, under the supervision of the division commander. Up to 50% 
of the personnel of the battalion's special subunits (artillery, mortar and 
machinegun) would take part in the exercise. A demonstration exercise was 
held on each topic with one of the battalions, jointly with the regiment's 
artillery-mortar subunit. In the remaining exercises on this topic, regi- 
mental artillery was designated by artillery officers with communications 
gear. 


All battalion exercises were unilateral, with mandatory designation of the 
adversary. Signal platoons (companies) and radio platoons were used for 
control. 


Assistance and monitoring of the »perational training of reserve formations 
were effected under the supervision of the General Staff. 


Groups of officers (22-24 men) from the central directorates would be 
detached to the armies to give practical assistance to command personnel in 
organizing training activities and coordinating men and equipment at exer- 
cises. The group would usually be headed by a colonel, who would be given 
the capability to employ code communications and high-frequency telephone 
communications.12 Officer groups representing the General Staff would also 
be sent to these formations, who would monitor training program execution 
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and would report to the General Staff on progress in training troops and 
staffs and their readiness to perform combat missions.!3 These reports would 
reveal positive aspects and frequently would note substantial deficiencies, 
which would have to be corrected. Deficiencies of this kind would be made 
known to Hq SHC and the Chief of the General Staff, evoking a response of 
appropriate directives or instructions. 


For example, based on General Staff information and on his personal observa- 
tions at the front, Mar SU G. K. Zhukov, representative of Hq SHC, sent a 
directive to top officials of the Central Edifice of the People's Commissariat 
of Defense and General Staff dated 21 October 1944 on deficiencies in training 
troops in the techniques of waging close combat.14 "4 survey of Red Armymen 
and noncommissioned officers has established that they have been taught only 
to attack with loud cries of ‘charge!' and have not at all been taught of- 
fensive techniques and combat utilization of the terrain," wrote G. K. 

Zhukov. The directive pointed to poor ability to combine movement of in- 
fantry with fire delivered by self-propelled guns, artillery, mortars, and 
close-support tanks, as well as the inability of company and battalion com- 
manders to estimate the terrain and to utilize it in the attack and defense. 
The directive demanded that the troops be trained chiefly in a practical 
manner, in the field, to close swiftly with the adversary, utilizing dead 
ground, terrain irregularities and concealed approaches; continuous close 
support of infantry with all weapons; prompt location and neutralization of 
hostile weapon positions; development of initiative, cunning and sharpness 

in enlisted personnel, noncommissioned officers, and officers. 


Thus the General Staff took direct charge of matters pertaining to train- 
ing the troops and staffs of the Hq SHC Reserve armies for combat opera- 
tions. One characteristic point was the fact that, alongside operational 
training corresponding to the forthcoming nature of military operations, 
the armies worked on and prepared defense in case of a situation change and 
enemy penetration. This was how they handled reserves deployed in the 
front boundaries zone. These measures compelled armies to be in a state of 
combat readiness at all times, since strategic reserves were closer to the 
battle line, and their training bore a more concrete expression than in the 
first half of the war, when reserves were grouped on the main axis of 
probable enemy operations, far from friendly troops. 


Sometimes General Staff directives on training armies withdrawn into Hq 
Reserves would arrive with some delay. The army commanders and headquarters 
staffs, however, would proceed, without awaiting directives, with training 
of troops and staffs, and upon receiving a directive would refine the 
designated plans. In some cases planning was of a little-determined 
character and such important items as the following were not specificaily 
indicated: topics on which to conduct training measures; at what echelons 
and what forms of training to employ (command-staff exercises, staff drills, 
group training activities, tactical exercises without troops, brief exer- 
cises, troop exercises), and on what scale (operational, tactical), etc. 


The principal and most widespread forms of training of reserves during the 
war years were specific-topic lectures and reports, staff war games, 
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command-staff exercises and troop exercises in the field. Study of experience 
in their organization and conduct and adoption of the positive points of 

this experience into practical troop training under present-day conditions 
will unquestionably promote further improvement in the combat readiness of 
units and combined units. 
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WARTIME MANEUVERING OF RESERVE AVIATION UNITS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9,1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 39-44 


[Article, published under the heading "The Second World War," by Candidate 
of Historical Sciences Maj A. Pervov: "On the Factors Influencing the 
Maneuver of Aviation Combined Units Assigned to the Reserve of the Supreme 
High Command"* ] 


[Text] The great spatial scale of operations mounted sequentially and 
simultaneously in different sectors of the Soviet-German front and the 
massing of air power on the main axes demanded swift, timely and at the 
same time undetected concentration of air combined units (corps and divisions) 
of the Reserve of the Supreme High Command [RSHC],/ and in a number of 
instances their immediate engagement as well. Resolution of these problems 
was influenced by many factors. The most important of these was the fol- 
lowing: the time allocated for organization and execution of maneuver and 
preparation for combat operations in a new area; the procedure and means of 
redeploying equipment and personnel; preparedness of the airfield network 
and logistics at force concentration airfields and intermediate (en-route) 
fields; weather conditions; maneuver execution distance; organization of 
air defense and other types of support. 


Consideration of these factors in organizing and executing maneuver made it 
possible promptly to establish an aviation force prior to initiation of an 
operation (campaign), to build up and shift its efforts to a new sector in 
the course of an operation (campaign). In this article we shall examine 
with concrete examples several factors influencing maneuver and engagement 
of RSHC air combined units. 


In order to give the air reserves time to study the situation in the new 
area and at the same time to prevent the enemy from detecting the presence 
of the new aviation force, toward the summer of 1943 the Soviet Army Air 
Forces command and staff found an optimal solution: to execute a maneuver 





*For maneuver of Hq SHC air reserves see VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 2, 
1977, pp 94-100. 
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initially to the airfields of operational concentration, located 100-200 km 
and more from the battle line, and then one to three days prior to the 
initiation of the operation, to redeploy the RSHC air combined units to the 
initial base fields for conduct of combat operations. Maneuver was executed 
in this manner prior to initiation of the battle of Kursk, in the Belorussian, 
L'vov-Sandomierz and Vistula-Oder operations.’ This was also the case during 
maneuver by RSHC air combined units from the Western to the Far Eastern 
Theater. 


At the operational concentration field (front rear-area fields), air units 
of the RSHC divisions and corps engaged in preparations for combat opera- 
tions. During this period RSHC air combined units as a rule were not em- 
ployed in active combat, especially for performance of missions involved in 
battle line overflight. The initial basing fields would be occupied by the 
air regiments at the last possible time prior to initiation of combat opera- 
tions. Redeployment to these fields would customarily be done during hours 
of darkness, in small groups, flying at treetop level, and with complete 
radio silence. Upon landing, the aircraft would be immediately dispersed to 
field deployment sites, moved into shelters and camouflaged. 


All this made it possible first of all to conceal the concentration of RSHC 
air combined units on a strategic or operational axis; secondly, it gave 
RSHC air combined units the opportunity thoroughly to organize for maneuver, 
to execute it without haste, thoroughly to study the combat operations area 
and the adversary, and successfully to initiate combat operations in full 
strength; third, to establish a guaranteed time reserve ensuring engagement 
of RSHC air combined units at any time from operational concentration fields, 
as was the case, for example, in the Battle of Kursk when the enemy shifted 
to the attack. 


Based on combat experience, the RSHC air corps which would be executing 
maneuver from the rear area to the battle front would be allocated the follow- 
ing amount of time prior to initiation of the operation for organization and 
execution of redeployment and preparation for combat: in 1942-1944 -- 10-30 
days; in 1945 -- 46-60 days. For example, during redeployment of the I and 
II Fighter Corps, the I and II Attack Air Corps, and the I Bomber Corps 

(Maj Gens Avn Ye. M. Beletskiy, A. S. Blagoveshchenskiy, V. G. Ryazanov, 

Col V. V. Stepichev, and Lt Gen Avn V. A. Sudets, commanding) from SHC 
Reserve to the Kalinin Front in the fall of 1942, they received orders 15- 
30 days prior to engagement. Concentration of the RSHC air combined units 
in the Belorussian Operation began 10-25 days prior to the operation. Dur- 
ing preparations for the 1945 winter campaign, the RSHC air corps received 
orders to redeploy to operational concentration fields one and a half to 

two months prior to operation kickoff. For example, the III Fighter Corps 
(Lt Gen Avn Ye. Ya. Savitskiy, commanding) was to rebase on 20 November, 

the VIII Fighter Corps (Lt Gen Avn A. S. Osipenko, commanding) on 12 
November, the XIII Fighter Corps (Maj Gen Avn B. A. Sidnev, commanding) on 
25 November, the IX Attack Air Corps (Maj Gen Avn I. A. Krupskiy, commanding) 
on 13 November 1944, while they were not engaged until 14 January 1945. 








During redeployment from the Wesem to the Far Eastern Theater, the VI and VII 
Bomber Corps (Maj Gen Avn I. P. Skok and Lt Gen Avn V. A. Ushakov, com- 


manding) received maneuver orders on 24 June, and were engaged on 9 August 
1945. 


When executing a maneuver between fronts, especially in the course of an 
operation or campaign, the timetable for redeployment and preparation for 
combat was tighter in all instances and averaged from 5 to 20 days. For 
example, in the 1944 summer-fall campaign the II Guards Bomber Corps, the 
VII Fighter Corps, the I Guards Attack Air Corps, and the I Guards Composite 
Air Corps (Maj Gens Avn I. S. Polbin and A. V. Utin, Lt Gens Avn V. G. 
Ryazanov and A. Ye. Zlatotsvetov, commanding), when redeploying from the 
Second and Third Ukrainian fronts to the first Ukrainian Front, received the 
order to execute the maneuver in a period between 29 June and 8 July, and 
initiated combat actions in the L'vov-Sandomierz Operation on 13 July 1944, 
that is, some were engaged immediately upon completing redeployment. 


Considerable influence on promptness of maneuver was exerted by the sequence 
and procedure of redeploying personnel, equipment and logistics. A certain 
sequence in redeploying to a new sector was employed by RSHC air corps in 
order to shorten maneuver time and maintain the combat readiness of air 
units during redeployment. Redeployment was performed by air and ground 
transportation. The maneuver order would be issued to the RSHC air corps 
(division) by the Soviet Army Air Forces commander on the basis of a deci- 
sion by Headquarters, Supreme High Command (Hq SHC). At the same time as 
the order was issued, the air combined unit commander would receive detailed 
information on the status of the concentration fields, on the air situation 
in the given sector of the front, on the airfield network along the re- 
deployment route, and on operating conditions at en-route fields. This was 
due to the fact that much time during preparation for maneuver would be 
spent on studying the redeployment route and the new fields. 


Maneuver would begin with redeployment of the forward echelon. After 
receiving orders, the forward control teams of the corps, division and up 
to 25% of the technical personnel of the regiments would depart on board 
transport aircraft for the new air operations center. Upon arrival they 
would set up communications and ready the fields to receive the aircraft. 
Representatives of air corps and divisions would depart for intermediate 
airfields. Twenty-four hours prior to arrival of the first groups of air 
regiments to the new air operations center, the air combined units opera- 
tions control group and representatives of the air regiments would fly in. 


Upon receiving a report of readiness to receive aircraft along the entire 
route, redeployment of the second echelon would begin. Air regiments would 
redeploy by squadrons, and in smaller groups in instrument weather. In 
order to avoid jamming up of aircraft at the destination fields, groups 
would depart at intervals of 20-30 minutes.» Some technical personnel would 
redeploy on board combat aircraft. On an IL-2, for example, an experienced 
pilot would carry from two to four persons, while an LA-5, YaK-1, and Yak-9 
would carry one person apiece. 
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Headquarters staffs, communications equipment and up to 50% of the tech- 
nical personnel of the regiments would redeploy by transport aircraft 
simultaneously with combat units in second runs following redeployment of 
the forward teams and operations groups. For example, in the I Guards 
Composite Air Corps (Lt Gen Avn V. I. Aladinskiy, commanding), seven LI-2 
aircraft were designated for executing the maneuver; these aircraft flew 
90 redeployment flights. This made it possible to redeploy six regiments 
and the headquarters staffs of a fighter and attack air division, as well 
as corps headquarters on 13-15 May 1944 from SHC Reserve to the Third 
Ukrainian Front, a distance of 400-450 km.’ 


Operations groups of corps and division headquarters would be organized at 
the old air operations center for handling traffic departures, and there 
would remain behiad representatives of the regimental command, up to 25% 
of technical personnel, transport and other support facilities. All this 
formed a third echelon, which, depending on distance, would travel by 

truck or rail. We should note that it included a minimum quantity of 
personnel and equipment, without which the air corps could initially con- 
duct combat operations. The air army which had received the reserves for 
reinforcement would designate aviation rear services units to support them. 
Sometimes they would be redeployed from other axes or from Hq SHC Reserve. 


This procedure of maneuver was elaborated in the air corps during the first 
year of their utilization and was employed up to war's end, since it re- 
quired minimal expenditures of time and transport equipment. 


The quantity, type and time of delivery of transport equipment exerted con- 
siderable influence on swiftness and prompt execution of maneuver. Ex- 
perience indicated that execution of maneuver by a fighter, attack or com- 
posite air corps of two-division strength required up to 125 cars, in- 
cluding flatcars,with redeployment of the ground echelon by rail, and up 
to 112 trucks when redeploying by motor transport. If 5-6 LI-2 aircraft 
were assigned, flying 10 runs each, only 105 rail cars were needed, or 85 
trucks.8 When redeploying the ground echelon of an RSHC independent 
fighter or attack air division by rail, 33 cars were needed, and 33 trucks 
if motor transport was employed.” The requisite quantity of transport 
equipment increased by 10-15% for redeployment of bomber combined units. 


Practical experience indicated that it was advisable to send the ground 
echelon by motor transport when redeploying distances up to 500 km. This 
reduced to less than half the time required for redeployment in comparison 
with travel by rail. Maneuver time required by RSHC air combined units 
decreased eubotantialsy when utilizing transport aircraft for moving per- 
sonnel and equipment. 


Based on the experience of the war, from 60 to 80 LI-2 runsil (5-6 aircraft, 
10-15 runs each) were required on the average to transport by air the opera- 
tions groups of the forward teams, technical personnel and equipment of the 
first two corps echelons. 





Employment of transport aircraft for execution of maneuver by RSHC air com- 
bined units significantly reduced first and second echeion redeployment time. 
Ground echelons, however, lagged behind considerable distances when re- 
deploying by rail transport. For example, redeployment of the first and 
second echelons of the II Bomber Corps from the Voronezh to the Northern 
Caucasus Front (noted above) by air was completed in three days. The third 
echelon (ground), traveling a distance of 1,000 km by rail to the new air 
operations center, took 13 days to make the trip. By this time the corps 
had already been actively engaged in combat for six days .12 Of course 
absence of the ground echelon could not help but diminish the combat ef- 
ficiency of the air corps. In connection with thie the question was raised 
time and again about how to increase the mobility of RSHC air combined units 
by improving organization of their redeployment, rear services support sys- 
tem, and organizational structure of the corps and division directorates. 


In May 1943 Red Army Air Forces Headquarters proposed the following in a 
report to the commanding general entitled "On Measures to Increase Mobility 
of RSHC Air Corps": to eliminate from the corps all authorized equipment 
which cannot be moved by combat and transport aircraft; to reorganize air 
corps and division control for the purpose of reducing the total number of 
personnel; to add two or three LI-2 and one Yak-6 transport aircraft to the 
corps, one YaK-6 to each division directorate,!3 etc. 


The RSHC air combined units always performed redeployment calculations in 
aivance (or different variants (by rail, motor transport or air transport), 
for various distances, which would be checked and refined during exercises 
and execution of maneuver. During the course of combat training of air 
corps and division personnel, personnel would drill on loading and off-load- 
ing gear and equipment. The various modes of transportation would be 
utilized. Training would be conducted both during the day and at night. It 
proved impossible, however, substantially to increase the mobility of air 
reserves and to reduce the time required to redeploy the ground echelon, 
since at that time there were no transport aircraft capable of carrying all 


the gear and equipment of RSHC air combined units, especially motor 
vehicles. 


An important condition for prompt maneuver of RSHC air combined units and 
their engagement was organization of support at intermediate airfields and 
preparedness to take over the airfield network and support facilities in 

the new deployment area. It is not surprising that special responsibilities 
fell on the air-force commanders of the districts and air armies across whose 
territory a redeployment was effected. For rapid fueling of en-route air- 
craft (combined units) at intermediate fields, commanders of air armies 
(district air forces) had to reinforce support units in advance through their 
deputy commanders for rear services, with fueling equipment and promptly 
deliver to them the requisite aviation fuel and oil. Servicing of redeploy- 
ment travel routes was performed by the commandant’s offices of the inter- 


mediate airfields jointly with specially-assigned airfield service bat- 
talions./4 
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When utilizing intermediate airfields, the air corps and component divisions 
would dispatch authorized representatives to these fields, and in many 
cases forward teams as well, which would be the first to depart, timed so as 
to land from one to two hours prior to the arrival of the redeploying air- 
craft. Their mission included aircraft landing support, organization of 
fueling, preparation for continuing flight, and when necessary billeting 
personnel for en-route rest. 


Prompt redeployment of RSHC air combined units depended to a considerable 
degree on weather. Foul weather either totally prevented redeployment of 
air power or delayed the maneuver for an extended period of time. For 
example, due to worsening weather the aircraft of the II Bomber Corps (Maj 
Gen Avn I. A. Turkel', commanding), when redeploying from the Moscow Mili- 
tary District to the 16th Air Army on the Don Front, took from 28 November 
to 15 December 1942 to move a distance of 800 km, that is, two and a half 
weeks. Even the ground echelon of the air corps reached the new deployment 
location by 5 December,45 10 days before the air echelon. 


In February 1944 maneuver by the IV Bomber Corps (Maj Gen Avn P. P. 
Arkhangel'skiy, commanding) from rear bases to the Kiev area (a distance 
of 1,000 km) was delayed for the same reason. The move took 12 days. 


This circumstance pointed up the necessity of training aircrews to fly in 
instrument weather, of thoroughly equipping routes and destination fields 
with radio navigation aids, as well as en-route weather forecasting. 


Distance was also a constantly operating factor which affected maneuver 
execution time. 


Redeployment time as a whole for RSHC air corps was determined by the time 
required to redeploy the ground echelon, which was 50% greater than that 
required by the air echelon. This situation indicates that with availabili- 
ty of transport equipment capable of transporting all the equipment and 
gear of ground echelons in short order, air reserves maneuver time could be 
substantially reduced. 


Thus experience indicated that it is possible to redeploy air reserves 
promptly and without detection and to engage them on a new axis only with 
rigorous consideration of a large number of factors, which have retained 
their sigaificance under present-day conditions. 


As the war demonstrated, military transport aircraft must be employed in 
order sharply to reduce redeployment time. Even limited employment of 
transport aircraft substantially reduced the time required to concentrate 
large air forces on major axes. WJnder present-day conditions, with the 
development of large-capacity military transport aircraft, the task of secur- 
ing redeployment of air reserves by air transport can be accomplished more 
successfully. 


The experience of the war graphically confirmed the necessity of thorough, 
prompt preparation of a theater for the purpose of redeploying air reserves 
and their performance of combat missions in the new sector. Toward this 
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end rear services agencies, as combat experience demonstrated, should promt- 
ly ready the requisite number of airfields for basing air combined units, 
equip and maintain ready redeployment routes, establish requisite stocks of 
supplies at intermediate airfields and in the new deployment area, and 
promptly concentrate air force rear services units and combined units in 

the new area. 


Meriting attention are redeployment preparations performed directly in 
RSHC air combined units, as well as the redeployment procedure proper. In- 
structive in particular *« experience in working out possible maneuver 
variants, systematic refining of calculations fcr redeploying by air, rail, 
motor transport and by combined mode, and drilling personnel in loading 

and off-loading gear and equipment, employing various modes of transport. 
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WARTIME LOGISTICAL SUPPORT OF AMPHIBIOUS LANDINGS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9,1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 45-51 


[Article, published under the heading "The Second Worl. War," by Honored 
Scientist of the RSFSR, Professor and Doctor of Naval Sciences Capt list 
Rank V. Shlomin: “Logistical Support of Amphibious Assault Landings"] 


[Text] Delivery of amphibious assault forces was one of the most important 
combat activities of the Navy in the Great Patriotic War. Amphibious 
assaults were extensively employed both in the defense and the attack, 
offered effective assistance to our forces, threatened the enemy's flanks, 
rear and lines of communication, and diverted substantial enemy forces. 
Logistical support promoted their success. 


The scope and procedure of organization and conduad of logisticaJ] support 
activities were determiend by the objectives and quantity of men and weapons 
involved in an amphibicus landing operation, operation preparation time- 
table, geographic features of the objective area, its distance from the 
force assembly area, plus a number of other factors. The corresponding 

rear services chiefs (of the front, fleet, army, flotilla, naval base) were 
responsible for logistical support, depending on the objectives and scale 

of the landing operation. No unified agency to supervise logistical support 
of the landing operation would be established. Each operational rear ser- 
vices agency of a given branch of the Armed Forces would as a ruie provide 
for its own forces. 


The work procedure and intensity of work by the rear services agencies 
depended on the quantity of men and equipment involved in amphibious landings 
as well as on the duration of. amphibious landing operations. Planning of 
logistical support for amphibious assaults would be handled by the fleet 
rear services directorate or naval base rear services organizational- 
planning department (supply) and by the appropriate fleet or base services 
(engineer, medical). The general task of the rear services and stocks of 
principal supplies would be specified in the operational documents of fleet 
(naval base) headquarters. In large-scale operations fleet rear services 
would draft a special directive which would specify the tasks pertaining to 
logistical support of the ships and assault force, repair of ships and 
vessel3, and preparation of means of transportation during the period of 
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preparation for and during the operation, and equipping of points of 
embarkation and landing. 


Logistical support, depending on the scale of the operation, composition 
and affiliation of assault units, would be handled by fleet (naval base) 
rear services independently or jointly with army rear services. Usually 

a landing force would be issued supplies for three to five days of fighting, 
after which they would be resupplied by sea. Considering that the majority 
of assault forces, especially their attack echelons, would be landed with- 
out vehicles, this supply arrangement would be considered normal, but in- 
tensive fighting, loss of supplies during landing and on shore would 

create supply difficulties already on the first days, requiring resupply 
ahead of schedule. In the Kerch'-Feodosiya Operation in December 1941, 

for example, the assault troops were issued 2-3 days dry rations (per man) 
and 1-1.5 standard ammunition issues. In addition, two ammunition issues 
and two days rations per man were loaded on board the vessels together with 
the landing force.! In the landing operation in the Yuzhnaya Ozereyka- 
Stanichka area in February 1943, in conformity with the plan, landing assault 
units carried two ammunition issues, five days rations and two vehicle 
fuelings. 2 The assault force at Novorossiysk in September 1943 carried the 
same supply issues.’ In some instances the men were overloaded, which had a 
negative effect on their mobility. For example, during the Cape Pikshuyev 
landing in April 1942, each trooper carried 25 kg (weapon, 200 rounds of 
ammunition, four grenades, and five days dry rations). 


On the whole, however, the assault force was not fully supplied with ammuni- 
tion, fuel, lubricants and rations. In the area of fuel supply there was a 
shortage of tankers, containers, pumping equipment and special trucks for 
rapid delivery of fuel and lubricants to the units. The men were short on 
fresh meat and vegetables. Daily ration supplying to the forward detach- 
ments of the landing force was not thoroughly organized, the various types of 
supplies were not specially packed, and issuing of supplies to the assault 
force in conventional packaging created inconvenience and difficulties in 
transport, transloading, and carrying on the beachhead. There was a need for 
special equipment for preparing hot meals and boiling water for the forward 
detachments, since conventional field kichens and the large water boiling 
units were unsuitable. In some areas assault troops were short of water, 

and local fvel was not always available. 


In matters of assault force clothing supply it was necessary to take into 
consideration the climatic features of an area, and especially possible 
changes in weather (lighter or heavier clothing and footwear issue with 
changing weather evoked unpleasant consequences, while no provision was made 
for changing clothing issue). Frequently forward-cetachment assault troops 
would jump directly into the water, but heating, drying and replacement of 
clothing was not always provided. In winter there occurred cases of frost- 
bite, not only in the Northern Fleet but also in the Red-Banner Baltic Fleet 
and Black Sea Fleet, due to inadequately-planned measures pertaining to 
clothing issue and providing warming and drying facilities and hot-meal 
preparation capability for the assault troops. In the Kerch'-El'tingen 
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amphibious landing operation of 1943 and the amphibious landing at Cape 
Pikshuyev by the Northern Fleet in April-May 1942, it was necessary to 

replace clothing during combat (in the former instance because clothing 
had become soaking wet, and in the latter -- because of a sharp drop in 
temperature) .4 


Forces were frequently deplicyed from fleet forward and maneuver bases 
located in the immediate vicinity of the objective area, as well as from 
little-equipped or unequipped coastline newly liberated from the enemy. 
This situation was due to a lack of transport equipment and primary 
utilization of patrol craft and other craft with limited range and speed. 
The closeness of embarkation points to the landing area made it possible 
to make repeat runs for building up forces on the beachhead. This also 
determined in large measure rear services operating conditions. At per- 
manent bases fleet (naval base) rear services were able to organize supply 
utilizing organic agencies and subunits, supply warehouses and production 
enterprises. In these instances organization of the rear services was not 
subjected to changes and additional rear services groupims were not 
established. At forward bases, however, it was frequently necessary to 
reinforce rear services. 


Under conditions of an unequipped shecre, when deployment of rear services was 
delayed, it would be necessary to establish special groupings as well as 
detail mobile rear service facilities. This task would be handled in 
different ways, depending on the concrete situation. In making prepara- 
tions fcr the April 1942 amphibious landing at Cape Pikshuyev, the Northern 
Fleet rear services, in order to move closer to the operations area, 
deployed a forward food supply station (PPP) in the immediate vicinity of 
the landing area.> In a number of amphibious operations (Kerch'-E1' tigen, 
1943; amphibious landings on the islands in Vyborg Bay and the B'yerkskiy 
Archipelago in summer of 1944) fleet rear services moved their subunits and 
units (main depots, mobile repair facilities, truck columns) into the 
concentration and embarkment points, and an operations group was detailed 
to supervise these facilities.® 


Forces afloat received ammunition, fuel and provisions primarily at per- 
maner~ bases and less frequently at amphibious assault force concentration 
and embarkation points, and in exceptional cases in the objective area. 
They carried sufficient supplies to travel to the objective area, land the 
assault force, and return to base. Because of hostile air activities they 
normally would not linger in the objective area but would return to base, 
which frequently would cause an interruption in fire support of the landing. 


Logistical support in the Tuloksinskaya amphibious landing operation (June 
1944) is of certain interest. Matters connected with logistical support 

were reflected in operational documents of the Ladoga Flotilla Headquarters. 

A maneuver base was deployed at Sviritsa, one of the troop embarkation points, 
to supply forces afloat. According to the plan the assault force (70th 
Independent Naval Rifle Brigade) was to receive a double issue of ammunition 
and two days rations. The brigade rear services, which were to go ashore 
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with the second echelon of the assault force, were also to carry this 
quantity of ammunition and rations. Special supply stocks were not 
established for the operation, since requirements did not extend beyond a 
month's limit. 


Logistical support tasks were assigned, by directive of flotilla commander 
Rear Adm. V. S. Cherokov, to Lt Intendant Serv I. Ya. Peshkov, chief of 
flotilla rear services. The landing base commander went ashore with the 
first wave in order to provide support for the landing and off-loading of 
equipment; he had at his disposal three traffic control points, a radio 
communications post, and two aid stations. The landing base commander's 
tasks included equipping the landing area, establishing communications with 
the landing force commander, organization of traffic control service, and 
setting up docking facilities. 


Organization of a maneuver base in Sviritsa, prompt landing of the brigade 
rear services on the beachhead, precise control of flotilla forces by its 
commander as well as the landing commander, Capt list Rank N. I. Meshcherskiy, 
greatly promoted that operation's success. When the assault force began to 
run short of ammunition, half of the ammunition on hand was handed over to 
the assault force from the ships by order of the flotilla commander. 


The flotilla successfully accomplished an additional mission assigned by 

the Commander of the Karelian Front, landing on the beachhead the 3d In- 
dependent Naval Rifle Brigade, an antiaircraft artillery regiment, and a 
regiment of divisional artillery. A total of 4,584 men, 60 guns, 12 mortars, 
12 tractors, 40 trucks, 83 horses, 85.5 tons of provisions and feed, 50 tons 
of ammunition, and 8 toys of other supplies were delivered to the beachhead 
between 24 and 26 June. All this promoted successful execution of the 
landing operation. 


Hauling in of supplies was a problem in large-scale and extended amphibious 
landing operations. In addition to a shortage of transport capability, poor 
equipping of the ports of embarkation and destination (other than 
Novorossiysk) was a difficulty in organizing transport by sea to the Kerch'- 
Feodosiya beachhead. Climatic conditions were also disadvantageous. The 
winter of 1941/42 was a harsh one in the south as well: the Kerch' strait 
and ports froze. it was necessary to unload ships at the edge of the ice, 
as they could not enter port. Gale weather frequently thwarted transport 
schedules. Shallow depths at the docking facilities of the Taman’ Peninsula 
and the ports of Kerch' and Kamysh-Burun restricted utilization of heavy~ 
tonnage vessels, which would be loaded only to 50-60% of cargo capacity. 


The enemy offered powerful oppositior to sea transport. Enemy aircraft 

regularly bombed ports. Frequently cargo ships and tankers would be forced 

to interrupt loading operations and withdraw to the outer roadstead. It ( 
was necessary to schedule transport of the most valuable cargo during hours 
of darkness. There was a constant danger of mines in the strait and on the 
port approaches. 


be 


Organizational shortcomings were added to the difficulties caused by ob- 
jective factors. The front exercised general supervision over transport 
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operations; the fleet was responsible only for sea transport. The front 
planned and scheduled the volume of transport in all sectors of front lines 
of communication, hauling of supplies to ports of embarkation, and detailed 
work teams for cargo handling operations in the ports and engineer units 
for rebuilding and repairing docking facilities. 


Fleet headquarters hancled immediate planning and scheduling of sea transport 
through the military transportation section on the basis of requests sub- 
mitted by headquarters and the front rear services directorate. In the ports 
of embarkation and destination operations were supervised by representatives 
of the fleet military transportation service -- naval commandant's offices. 


Novorossiysk was the principal port. In addition, points on the Taman’ 

Peninsula had been set up for shipping military cargo (Temryuk, Akhtari, 
Taman', Sennaya, Kosa Chushka), from which supplies were ferried to the 

landing force by small vessels. 


All cargo for the armies of the Crimean Front passed through the ports of 
Kerch' and Kamysh-Burun. At the beginning of the operation off-loading was 
limited by a shortage of longshoremen and docking facilities. Subdsequently 
these deficiencies were corrected. 


Various equipment of the steamship lines, small fishing vessels, auxiliary 
vessels and warships were employed to carry military cargo to the Crimea. 
Many vessels required additional modification. A floating dock was utilized 
‘o carr locomotives and freight cars. Gunboats of the "Krasnaya Abkhaziya" 
class and steam schooners of the "Azov" class were specially fitted to carry 
heavy tanks. Fuel was hauled to Kerch' from Batumi for ground troops and 
naval forces by the tanker "Gromov," which made regular runs. In February 
1942 several vessels with a combined cargo capacity of 4,000 tons were 
assigned to daily hauling by sea of supplies for the Kerch'-Feodosiya land- 
ing force and other troops landed on the beachhead. This made it possible 
to deliver to the beachhead 362,759 tons of military supplies in a period 

of 4.5 months.8 


Hauling of supplies to the amphibious landing force on Malaya Zemlya from 
Gelendzhik by sea merits attention. The Gelendzhik-Myskhako supply line 

was about 14 miles (25 km) in length. The rear services directorate of the 
\8th Army handled general planning and scheduling of supply transport opera- 
tions. Direct supervision, planning and defense of sea transport operations 
were assigned to the Novorossiysk naval base. Usually the transport 
schedule would be set up by the army rear services directorate for a month 
or 10 days in advance. On the basis of this schedule a requisition re- 
quest would be submitted to naval base headquarters for daily supply of a 
specified number of vessels to be supply-loaded. On the average vessels 
with a total cargo capacity of 100-160 tons would be designated on a daily 
basis for hauling supplies. All loading and off-loading operations would 

be performed by army rear services subunits, and these operations would be 
supervised by officers from the naval commandant's offices. 
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Enemy opposition to sea transport operations, a lack of suitable docking 
facilities and shallow depths in the destination area made it impossible to 
employ large and medium-tonnage cargo ships and transports. Therefore mine- 
sweepers, gunboats, patrol boats, seiners, barges, and schooners (a total 

of 57 units) were employed to carry troops, equipment and supplies. 


Manpower from the Novorossiysk naval base set up a cargo off-loading base 
during the fighting for the Stanichki beachhead. General supervision of 
base operations was exercised by the senior naval officer at the beachhead. 
Subordinate to him were a garrison commandant with commandant’s operations 
group, harbor master, and port commandant. But the senior naval officer 
and harbor master had at their disposal neither working parties, patrol 
craft, nor the requisite administrative edifice. Off-loading was performed 
by specially-designated details from the line units and the vessel's crew. 
Such organization was warranted only during the period of putting the 
assault force ashore and fighting to take the beachhead. Subsequently 
there was a need for supervision of cargo handling operations on the beach- 
head, storage and distribution of supplies. These tasks were beyond the 
capabilities of the naval base. A new organization of operations was 
needed. An independe.c transshipment base (department of an army supply 
unit) was established on .he beachhead, with storage facilities, security 
and transportation. The senior naval commander retained the functions of 
supervision of port operations. This organization was the most expedient 
and was maintained up to the end of the operation. 


On the whole transport of supplies by sea to Malaya Zemlya met the needs of 
the assault troops both in overall volume and variety of supplies hauled. 
This attests to the fact that the army and navy rear services successfully 
coped with the task of logistical support of the amphibious assault force 


Combat equipment, weapons, and supplies would be off~-loaded by various 
means, depending on conditions. In Feodosiya, Sudak, Novorossiysk, and 
Seysin, for example, cargo would be off-loaded directly from the ships and 
vessels onto the docks; during landing of the assault force at Grigor'yevka, 
in the Kerch'-El'‘tigen and  Kurile amphibious landing operations, -up- 
plies would be carried right to the beach with the aid of landing craft. 

In a number of instances temporary light docking iacilities (Myskhako) were 
built immediately following an amphibious landing, and sea cargo-ferrying 
operations would be set up, employing barges, tugs, patrol boats, a: well 
as ground forces river-crossing equipment (Kerch'-El'tigen anphibious 
landing operation). 


Employment of transport aircraft to supply some amphibious assault forces 
(Novorossiysk, El'tigen, Linakhamari, etc) produced positive results, but 
they were rarely employed. 


In almost all amphibicus landing operations warships, transports, cargo 
ships and auxiliary vessels were initially employed to land and support the 
main assault forces, and subsequently to bring in replacements, ammunition, 
fuels and lubricants, provisions, and to evacuate wounded. 
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For the most part the fleet rear services successfully performed the tasks 
of logistical support of amphibious assault forces, which promoted their 
success. Considerable credit for this must go to the chiefs of the fleet 
rear services. In the Northern Fleet the rear services were headed by 
Engr-Rear Adm N. P. Dubrovin throughout the entire war with Naxi Germany ,? 
while in the war with imperialist Japan he served as chief of rear services 
of the Pacific Fleet. In the Red-Banner Baltic Fleet Lt Gen Shore Service 
M. I. Moskalenko served as chief of rear services from the first to the last 
day of the Great Patriotic War. In the Black Sea Fleet, fleet rear services 
were headed by Rear Adm N. F. Zayats (from 22 June 1941 to 14 July 1942), 
Rear Adm A. S. Frolov (to 26 January 1943), and Lt Gen Shore Service M. F. 
Kumanin (up to the war's end). The chiefs of rear services of the flotillas 
worked hard to provide logistical support for amphibious assault forces: Red- 
Banner Amur Flotilla -~- Engr-Rear Adm B. F. Burkhanov; North Pacific 
Flotilla -- Capt lst Rank N. S. Korzhavin; Ladoga Flotilla -- Maj Gen Intend 
Serv I. Ya. Peshlov, Azov Flotilla -- Lt Col Intend Serv P. I. Min'kovskiy; 
Danube Flotilla -- Col A. G. Datsishin. 


Personnel of the fleet rear services displayed in amphibious landing opera- 
tions models of selfless service to the homeland, courage and heroism, 
staunchness and self-sacrifice, and heroic labor. In a complex combat situa- 
tion supply, construction, rescue and medical personnel, as well as the crews 
of cargo ships and auxiliary vessels supplied the naval forces with everything 
required for successful conduct of operations. Many officers, warrant of- 
ficers, noncommissioned officers and enlisted men received government decora- 
tions. 





In a number of amphibious landing operations logistical support was not or- 
ganized sufficiencly fully. The principal difficulty in organizing logisti- 
cal support lay in the disproportion between the increased requirements of 
the assault forces and amphibious forces in the material means to conduct 
intensive combat operations and limited transport capabilities to deliver 
them when landing an assault force. Of exceptional importance in connection 
with this was prompt and complete transport of supplies by sea and on the 
beachhead, requiring adequate means of transportation, equipping of supply 
handling facilities and supply haul roads on the beachhead. 


Analysis of the experience of the Great Patriotic War has made it possible 
to elucidate a trend toward increase in the role of logistical support of 
amphibious landing operations. It is dictated by the increased intensity 

of combat operations, increased consumption of ammunition and fuel, and per- 
sonnel and combat equipment losses. Certain characteristics of logistical 
support of amphibious landing operations have been clearly defined. They 
include the following: participation of various arms of the ground forces, 
naval and air forces; necessity of providing diversified supplies for 
logistical support of an assault force, surface ships, and aircraft; 
precision coordination by rear services agencies of these arms; provision of 
logistical support for all personnel and equipment participating in an 
operation, from the initial stages of preparation to completion, on a large 
scale. 
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A number of demands on logistical support of amphibious landing operations 
have been determined on the basis of the experience in the war. Provision 
of greater quantities of ammunition to the forward detachments of an assault 
force, and provision of high-calory rations which do not require special 
preparations. It is essential to provide equipment for warming personnel 
and drying clothing, sets of warm undergarments and mittens, and assignment 
of transport equipment to supply the assault force. Aircraft, wheeled, 
tracked, and other vehicles on the beachhead should ensure complete and 
rapid delivery of supplies to assault force units, especially under condi- 
tions of rugged terrain with few or no roads; special types of packaging of 
supplies; measures to ensure dispersal, shelter and camouflage of supplies 
and rear services facilities. 


An amphibious landing operation requires the employment of a large number of 
warships, transports, cargo ships, landing ships, landing craft and auxiliary 
vessels, with the expectation of losses and damage. In connection with this, 
during the period of preparation measures should be taken to set up a ship 
repair operation and other types of technical support. 


The plan of logistical support of an amphibious landing operation should 
also specify organization of all types of support for forces afloat in the 
objective area, which will prevent interruptions in support and cover of 

the landing force by warships, caused in a number of cases by the necessity 
of departing for bases to replenish supplies. Preparation and landing of an 
assault force under conditions of an unequipped or poorly-equipped shore re- 
quires the deployment of fleet rear services mobile forces and facilities 
(group). Experience indicates that it is advisable to plan and organize 
logistical support of an amphibious landing operation jointly with represen- 
tatives of ground forces and fleet rear services. 
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WARTIME CONSTRUCTION OF AVIATION PLANTS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, 1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 57-64 


[Article, published under the heading “Memoirs,” by Honored Builder of the 
RSFSR Engr-Lt Gen (Ret) V. Volkov*: "On the Left Bank of the Volga (About 
the Construction of an Aviation Plant Complex. 1940-1943)"] 


[Text] V. I. Lenin taught that victory in war is forged not only in engage- 
ments and battles but also on the home front as well. "In order to wage 
war properly,” he wrote, “a strong, well-organized home front is essential."! 


Following Lenin's behest, the Communist Party concentrated its efforts on ex- 
panding and improving the material and technological foundation for social- 
ism. This was promoted by successful accomplishment of the five-year na- 
tional economic development plans, especially the Third Five-Year Plan, 
adopted in March 1939 at the 28th Party Congress. The economic program 
drafted by this congress ensured accelerated developmeut of the most important 
branches of the defense industry, as well as establishment of a large in- 
dustrial base in the east, which was of great importance for strengthening 

the defense capability of the USSR. 


In view of the growing threat of war on the part of fascist Germany, the 
party carried out a number of measures to ready the nation for defense. 
Alonyside other branches of military production, considerable attention was 
focused or. development of the aircraft industry. In September 1939, for 
example, the Central Committee Politburo issued a decree entitled “On Renova- 
tion of Existing and Construction of New Aircraft Plants." Construction of 
nine new plants and renovation of nine existing p!ort* was targe:ed for 1940- 
1941. This increaced the production capacity of the aircraft industry by 
more than 50%. 





* The author of these memoirs actively participated in building defense 
plants in the prewar and war years. After the war he served for many years 
as an administrator in the central edifice of the USSR Ministry of Defense -- 
Ed. 
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in January 1940 the party Central Committee Politburo discussed the activi- 
ties of ‘the People's Commissariat of the Aviation Industry. Pursuant to a 
Politburo decision, A. I. Shakhurin, member of the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks) was placed in charge of this 
People's Commissariat, and aircraft designer A. S. Yakovlev was appointed 
to be his deputy for experimental aircraft engineering.” Several months 
later, in November 1940, the Politburo instructed the directors of aircraft 
and aircraft engine plants to submit daily reports to the Central Committee 
on production figures. 3 


In the 1930's I had the good fortune of participating in construction of new 
aircraft plants. My profession of construction engineer was esta»: ished in 
a practical manner in those years. This was a wonderful period of 
Stakhanovite records and a mass movement of production innovators! The en- 
tire Soviet people was working heroically to accomplish the targets of the 
first five-year plans. One encountered literally at every step instances of 
self-sacrifice by workers and kolkhoz farmers, engineers, technicians and 
scientists, the most important thing for whom was their work for the benefit 
of society and definite participation iii e collective feat accomplished 

by millions of Soviet citizens. The enthusiastic pace of socialist competi- 
tion reached such a magnitude that all of us, from young graduates of factory 
training schools to gray-haired veterans of the party, revolution and civil 
war, were willing to make every sacrifice in order to meet the plan target 
ahead of schedule and not to fall among the laggers. 


In connection with this I recall an incident from the history of construction 
of an aircraft plant in Khabarovskiy Kray. Soon after I was appointed in 
May 1937 to the position of this plant's deputy director for construction, 

a doctor from our hospital complained to me that there had been many cases 

of patients leaving the hospital without ~ermission, even patients with 
serious inflammation processes and high fevers. 


“Where are they going to?" I asked. 


"What do you mean where? To the construction site, naturally. To their 
jobs. They refused to listen to our demands and admonitior6. They con- 
sider the hospital medical personnel to be unreasonable." 


We had to respond to the doctor's complaint with strict measures, to ensure 
that doctors’ orders were obeyed. But we learned at the time of this in- 
cident that many workers among the patients (bricklayers, concrete workers, 
carpenters, reinforcing steel workers and other construction trades) were 
afraid that by their forced absence they would let down their fellow 
brigade members who were working self-sacrificingly for every hour gained 
on the job schedule. 


Once when we were meeting on business with Mar SU V. K. Blyukher, Command- 
ing General of the Special Red-Bar-ier Far Eastern Army, after giving him 

a status report on plant construction and informing him of our needs, we 
told him about the labor enthusiasm of the construction work force and the 
massive scale of the Stakhanovite movement on the construction job. Vasiliy 
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Konstantinovich was particularly pleased to hear this. "The Soviet people,” 
he stated, “deeply comprehend the righteousness of our cause and the cor- 
rectness of the path we are following under the supervision of the Bolshevik 
Party. Soviet citizens also realize that history has granted our socialist 
state too little time of peace to develop the economy and strengthen our 
defense capability. Hence the universal endeavor to succeed in accomplish- 
ing as much as possible in a short period of time.... I am pleased with 
your report. Your labor successes are the main guarantee of the strength 
and might of the Red Army.” 


The conflagration of World War II, initiated by Hitler's Germany, began less 
than 2 years after this memorable meeting. It was necessary thoroughly to 
revise our schedules, shorten the plant construction timetable, and I can 
report that the new timetable was met honorably. 


The culmination point of establishment of an aircraft industry on the eve 
of the Creat Patriotic War was the heroic epic of construction of a com- 
plex of aircraft plants on the ieft bank of the Volga (near Kuybyshev) in 
1940-1943. I also took part in this magnificent construction project, which 
got under way in September 1940, that is, 9 months prior to the outbreak of 
the Great Patriotic War. I first served as chief of the Central Machinery 
Plant and subsequently as director of one of the leading construction areas. 


The new industrial complex of aviation plants beyond the Volga was well done 
by design organizations, both from a technical and economic standpoint. 


In addition to these plants, plans called for construction of a large plant 
airfield and a worker housing project with numerous utility and service 
facilities and a 150,000 kilowatt central heat and electric power plant. 
Somewhat later the decision was made to build a carburator plant and other 
facilities here. 


Performance of this complex and critical task was assigned to the Special 
Construction Administration (Osobstroy), invested with the powers of a main 
administration. It was headed by Maj Gen Engr-Tech Serv Aleksandr Pavlovich 
Lepilov, who prior to this had served as director of a number of large en- 
terprises and had built a goo reputation. An experienced production or- 
ganizer and possessing the aoility to unify specialists and large masses of 
people, he also accomplished much for the aircraft industry and our Armed 
Forces. His profound engineering knowledge, high degree of party-mindedness 
and demandingness, businesslike nature and sensitivity toward others 
promoted incorporation at the construction project of a tried-and-true 
Leninist work style. 


The position of chief engineer was held during the most hectic period, 194l- 
1942, by V. V. Smirnov, who skillfully and firmly exercised technical super- 
vision of the construction project, promptly coming to the assistance of 
young specialists and suggesting a correct approach to accomplishment of 

the assigned tasks. 














Osobstroy executives end specialists who made a substantial contribution 
toward elaboration and resolution of complex engineering and organizational 
problems included deputy chief engineers P. K. Georgiyevskiy and I. I. 
Abramovich, construction area chiefs G. N. Serebryanyy, F. G. Dolgov, Ya. D. 
Krengauz, G. F. Ivoylov and others, engineers N. L. Kolesnikov, F. I. 
Yegoreychenko, Ye. K. Grushko, A. K. Mazin and others. 


From the first to the last day of construction across the Volga, following 
were the main demands for us: reduction of job timetable, excellent quality 
and sophistication of production, and rigorous conformity with designs and 
calculations. 


“We Soviet construction people are not indifferent to what and for what pur- 
pose we build,” stated a report by the chief of Osobstroy at a conference of 
engineer-technician personnel. "In this case each of us should see beyond 
all these excavations, ditches and formwork the most modern aviation enter- 
prises. The Red Army badly needs their military products." 


| should like to state in advance that in spite of enormous construction dif- 
ficulties, which increased to an even greater extent with the outbreak of 
rae Great Patriotic War, the Kuybyshev aircraft plants came on-stream 
ahead of schedule. The first IL-2 attack aircraft was wheeled out of the 
assemly shop at the new enterpris« on 10 December 1941. This potent combat 
aircraft, designed on the eve of the war, was a triumph of Soviet engineer- 
ing. It played an important role in increasing the striking power of our 
military aviation. Armor plate protection for eng’ne and cockpit, powerful 
cannon-machinegun and bomb armament, and excellent performance character- 
istics made this aircraft an excellent aid to ground troops both in the 
attack and defense. 


The fighting nucleus of the multithousand-man labor force of construction 
workers, its cementing force was the large detachment of Communists, with an 
extensive network of primary party organizations. Their work was guided and 
organized by the Osobstroy polit..al section, headed by Aleksandr 
Nikolayevich Krasnov, an experienced, energetic political worker. 


Proper placement of party cadres, mobilization of construction workers, 
particular'y Communists and Komsomol members, for on-schedule fulfillment 
and overfulfillment of plan targets, continuous supervision of trade union 
and Komsomol organizations, concern for construction worker living con- 
ditions, constant contact with local party agencies -- the above is a far 
from complete list of the principal work areas of the construction project 
political section. All this produced strong solidarity within the Osobstroy 
work force and greatly multiplied its strength and potential. 


Local party and Soviet agencies gave us much assistance at all stages of 
the project, especially during the first month. They sent 250 engineers 
and technicians to the project in order to staff the construction subdivi- 
sions with experienced administrative and engineer cadres. In addition, a 
training combine was rapidly set up in the vicinity of the construction 
project, for the purpose of training skilled specialists for Osobstroy. 
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The party Central Committee and Soviet Covernment attached particular im 
portance to the aircraft industry and construction of aircraft plants. In 
connection with this the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
(of Bolsheviks) and USSR Council of People's Commissars issued a decree in 
December 1940 entitled “On Responsibility of the People's Commissars, 
Mrectors of Pnterprises and Chiefs of Railroads for Meeting (Orders and 
Transporting (nods for the Aircraft Industry.” 


I'v directors of supplier enterprises were warned that they would bear 
strict personal liability for prompt shipment of construction materials 
and equipment to existing aircraft plants and those under construction. 
These shipments were given equal priority with military orders. 


In order to ensure the specified pace of construction, we were given per- 
mission, (as an exception) to erect production buildings at aircraft plants 
utilizing metal frames, which was categorically forbidden in prewar con- 
struction practice. Fabrication of metal structures (columns, girders and 
trusses) was set up at facilities at the Central Machinery Plant.4 Produc- 
tion reached a figure of 4,000 tons per month. This machinery plant, which 
was furnished with first-class equipment for those times and which pos- 
sessed highly-skilled worker cadres, made it possible fully to supply the 
construction project with metal structures for erection of the principal 
production buildings of the aircraft plants. 


Alongside accomplishing production tasks, considerable attention was 

focusec on readying housing for receiving a large work force. Prefabricated- 
panei dormitories, 8- and 12-unit morry block buildings were constructed on 
amass basis. At the same time work was in progress on construction of two- 
story log houses, as well as dining halls, schools, kindergartens, etc. 


immediately following establishment of the Osobstroy Administration (October 
1940), the matter of the structure of its construction subdivisions was 
settled. Taking into account the assigned tasks and geographic features of 
the construction site, five principal construction areas were established, 
each of which constituted an independent balance-sheet organizution. 

The first area was assigned construction of two aircraft plants, the 

second area -- construction of an aircraft engine plant; while the third 
built the plant airfield. The fourth area worked on construction of a ¥ 
large worker housing development, and the fifth area handled construction 

of a central heat and electric power plant. Later, in connection with 
expansion of targets and increased work volume, an additional two large 
construction subdivisions were formed. 


Special offices handled the numerous requirements of Osobstroy. The largest 
of these offices was the production enterprises office (total number of 
workers, engineers and technicians -- as many as 15,000). It handled the 
entire building materials industry, including the famous Volga crushed rock 
quarries -- Tsarev Kurgan, Staraya Zhila, and Shiryayevskiy, which piayed an 
important role both in construction of the aircraft plants and in constric- 
tion of the Kuybyshev hydroelectric project after the war. 
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within a short period of time (by March 1941) we got work going on all 
principal facilities. The work force and pace of construction continued 
fo sriw. 


Under the supervision of the political section and party organizations, 
socialist competition began in the construction subdivisions for ac- 
complishment of the large volumes of construction and erection work 
specified for the summer of 1941. Meetings of production-economic ac- 
tivists held in the construction areas and adoptior of concrete socialist 
pledges greatly promoted increased socialist competition activeness. 


Work was in progress practically around the clock. Meals were delivered to 
workers right at the work stations, in order to reduce to a minimum non- 
productive time expenditures. 


Immediately following fascist Germany's treacherous attack on the Soviet 
Union, the political section and party committee proceeded to organi z 
regular political information sessions for workers and employees on events 
at the battle front and on the home front. One of the centers for politi- 
cal work with construction workers was the party office, which regularly 
held discussions, lectures, and agitator instruction sessions. 


In that difficult summer and fall of 1941 we, alongside other organizations, 
received and settled in the construction project area an enormous number of 
evacuated women, children, and aged, especially from Leningrad. Special 
attention was devoted to this matter, regardless of how busy we were. Our 
women rendered great assistance in taking care of the arriving evacuees. 


I particularly recall the arrival of a steamboat carrying 14-15 year-olds 
evacuated from Leningrad. All of them were in a state of fright from the 
bombings and blackouts and were exhausted from the long trip. As the steam 
boat docked, the children's eyes sought out the familiar faces of relatives 
and friends among the throng on the dock. It was sad to look at these 
young people, torn away from their homes at a tender age and experiencing 
the horrors of war. 


We calmed the children, assured them thet they were now far behind the 
lines, that there would be no bombing and that they would be given plenty 
of care and attention until s:ich time as their parents were found and 
the war ended. 


The children were housed in ready dormitories in the Machinery Plant's 
housing settlement. The women tock -ecvonsibility for their care, provided 
them with wholesome meals, and treatec, them to watermelons and orher 
varieties of melon (almost al! plant workers kept small vegetable gardens 
and melon fields). 


Upon Learning that they would be living next to a plant, al) the boys 


expressed the desire to go to work “ith a will and with their labor help 
the homeland bring the enemy *o an early defeat. They worked with 
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exceptional zeal and persistence to master joh skills needed at the plant. 
Many of them subsequently went to work in the tool shop and electrical shop 
and became leading production workers. 


The war demanded a radical reorganization of the operations of our construc- 
tion organization. Of course nobody imagined that in the fall of 1941 a 
large mumber of aircraft plants would be placed on the site of the buildings 
under construction; these plants had been evacuated from areas temporarily 
occupied by the German-fascist invade'* ss well as from locations where 
their production activities had be. «\)* supted by massed German-fascist 

air raids. 


In connection with this, in October 1941 the construction site was visited 
by a large group of top officials from the People's Commissariat of the 
Aviation Industry, headed by Deputy People's Commissar P. V. Dement'yev; 
this group, working with our officials, precisely determined the sequence 
of further work activities, siting and distribution of the evacuated plants. 


Immediately following the arrival of trains carrying plant equipment, in- 
stallation of this equipment began at a rapid pace. All construction or- 
ganizations applied incredible efforts to speed up the work to create con- 
ditions for the earliest possible startup of production of combat aircraft. 
The work forces of the evacuated enterprises literally worked wonders in 
October-December 1941 to start producing aircraft at a new location, under 
conditions of the harsh fall-winter season. 


Appraising the scale of construction which took place during these days, 
volume of capital spending, concentration of equipment and manpower, as 
well as the tight timetable specified by government decision, ome can state 
that this was one of the country's biggest construction projects, even 
judging by teday's scale. Mass labor enthusiasm on the part of en- 
gineers, workers and employees made it possible to ensure that plant 
buildings would be ready by the fall of 1941 for installation of the 
equipment of the evacuated enterprises and initiation of their production 
activities. 


Recalling his first visit (in November 1941) to the aviation industry 
construction project across the Volga, A. I. Shakhurin, former Minister Ji 
the USSR People's Commissariat of the Aviation Industry, wrote: "We must 

at the earliest possible date begin supplying the country with combat air- 
craft, potent armored IL-2 attack aircraft, overcoming the most unusual 
circumstances, enormous difficulties and incredibly difficult conditions. 
It was with these thoughts that I approached the plant. An entire group of 
plants had been evacuated to this site.... The evacuated workers had 
Sesenag ge in. Party and public organizations were setting up opera- 
tions." 


Construction workers, installation teams, fitters, and welders were working 
night and day at the construction site and in the shops. A month after 
arrival of the f° st train carrying equipment from Plant No 18 imeni K. Ye. 
Voroshilov, evacuated from Voronezh, the first IL-2 attack aircraft were 
assembled in the main assembly shop at the new site.® 
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While giving due credit to the 1 \bor feat of ‘he plant work force, I 

should mention that one of the decisive conditions, which wade it possible 
to turn out the first aircraft in 35 days, was the daring labor of the 
large construction work worce, which only since the end of 1940 had been 
working on consvruction of this great complex of aircraft plants, but which 
had succeeded in accomplishing a great deal. 


Success in turning our the first aircraft, however, did not yet accomplish 
the stated task. It was 1941. They were fighting at Moscow! The battle 
front needed large numbers of IL-2 aircraft. They had proven to be first- 
class fighting machines, dependable in combat and displaying a high degree 
of survivability. It ‘és not surprising that the Germans nicknamed them 
"black death." They inspired panic among the Germans, killing enemy per- 
sonnel aad destroying enemy combat equipment with a high degree of accuracy. 


One can well understand the telegram from Supreme Commander I. V. Stalin, 
received on 22 December 1941 by the directors of the aircraft plants and 
the construction chief. He sternly demanded a sharp increase in the rate 
of aircraft production. Here is an excerpt from the telegram: "...Our Red 
Army needs IL-2 aircraft right now as much as it needs air or bread, while 
Shenkman (director of one of the plants —- Auth.) is producing one IL-2 a 
day.... I demand that you produce more Iis.... Stalin” 


This telegram from the Supreme Commander evoked a new surge of labor en- 
thusiasm in the plant workers and constr ction workers of our organization. 
Measures were taken to increase production capacity. By 26 January 1942 
airplane production had been boosted to seven units per day. This event was 
celebrated as a major holiday by the multithousand-man work force of plant 
and airplane builders. 


Thanks to the efforts of the Communist Party and all defense industry 
workers, mass production of aircraft of the latest models began in the 
latter half of 1941, including attack aircraft designed by S. V. Il'yushin. 
In the first half of the year industry built 249 IL-2 aircraft, while in 
the latter half of the year the figure reached 1,293, that is, more than 
five times as many. / Considerable credit for this must go to the 
Kuybyshev aircraft industry complex. 


A total of more than 39,000 IL-2 attack aircraft were built. This is a 
record figure in the history of aviation and attests to the excellence of 
the aircraft itself.8 The party oblast committee, which since the es- 
tablishment of the special construction organization and beginning of the 
entire construction epic had carefully monitored progress on the project, 
inspected and rendered needed assistance in resolving a number vf con- 
struction problems, reported in January 1942 to the Politburo of the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks) on 
successful accomplishment of the party and government target by our con- 
struction work force. It was noted that in a period of slightly more than 
one year giant plant buildings had risen on the empty steppe, were already 
humming with activity, were fully provided with heat, water, electricity, 
and were equipped with thousands of machine tools, which had been moved from 
the combat zone in only two months. 
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In a difficult time of war the construction workers had displayed a high 
degree of conscientiousness and personal responsibility for the fate of 

the homeland. They had worked tirelessly to carry out a grandiose capital 
construction program on a very tight time schedule. The oblast committee 
of the Ali-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks) petitioned the Central 
Committee Politburo to award decorations and medals to the best production 
workers. 


By ukase of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet dated 28 March 1942, 
the Order of Lenin was awarded to five persons, the Order of the Red Banner 
of Labor to 36 persons, the Badge of Honor to 106 persons, and the Medal 
for Labor Excellence to 77 persons. I also received a government decora- 
tion. 


This high praise by the Communist Party and Soviet Government for the labor 
of the multithousand-man construction work force was perceived by all as a 
new party appeal to proceed aggressively with accomplishment of the next 
target in the new year of 1942 — to complete industrial and housing con- 
struction on the plants to full designed capacity, adjusted in connection 
with siting of the evacuated plants. 


This target was of enormous national significance, and its ahead-of-schedule 
accomplishment became a mandatory task for our entire work force. It was 
successfully accomplished by sharply increasing labor productivity, for 

it was impossible in i942 to increase the number of workers in the construc- 
tion organizations. 


Questions pertaining to full utilization of available reserve potential, 
and particularly manpower, became the object of special concern by management 
and party organizations. In July 1942 construction chief A. P. Lepilov and 
political section chief A. Krasnov addressed the entire work force from the 
pages of the construction workers’ newspaper, with an appeal to achieve a 
further increase in labor productivity. This appeal evoked enthusiastic 
response. A patriotic movement for two and more daily output quotas spread 
throughout the construction sites, which promoted ahead-of-schedule ac- 
complishment of plan targets by many work forces. For example, the work 
force of the construction section under A. K. Mazin accomplished the May 
target in 20 days. 





The section headed by Ponomarev worked in an organized and selfless manner. 
The men under comrades Karon, Lyashchenko, Ustinov and many others dis- 
tinguished themselves in the campaign to accomplish the month's target. The 
brigades of Radziyevskiy, Yakovlev, Kil'dyshev, Bessonov, and Doronin worked 
with great enthusiasm, organization and innovation. 


Among the supervisors who succeeded in mobilizing their work forces to 

shock labor, we must also mention comrades Peremuzov, Chunyayev, Shkrunin, 
Solov'yev, Sidorov. They worked se'flessly and with maximum output through- 
out the entire period of construction. 
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The housing problem was also being successfully resolved. A specialized 
Zhilstroy Trust was established. Its party and Komsomol organizations 
carried out special measures aimed at successful accomplishment of the 
housing construction target, including meetings of par*y-economic ac- 
tivists. All construction sections of Zhilstroy took part in socialist 
competition; Komsomoi members set up monitoring posts to keep an eye on 
prompt delivery of building materials. 


At the beginning of the war, and especially in 1942, major difficulties 
arose in supplying the construction project with cement. At that time 
it was being primarily shipped for construction of defensive works. Ac- 
quisition of this material by other consumers, and particularly cement 
deliveries, constituted a most difficult problem. 


In the summer of 1942 this difficult task was assigned to me. At that time 
the country was going through the most difficult period of the Great 
Patriotic War. The German-fascist hordes were driving towara the Volga. 
The gigantic Battle of Stalingrad was gathering momentum. All manpower 

and resources were being thrown against the foe. 


Turning over supervision of the construction area to my deputy, I traveled 
to Vol'sk, where the country's largest cement plants were located. After 
receiving a most definite refusal to supply cement, I was compelled per- 
sistently te seek ways of solving this problem by utilizing reserve poten- 
tial. Iwas assisted to a considerable degree by the fact that Osobstroy 
quickly met the counterrequirements of the cement enterprises and enlisted 
the support of central administrative agencies in Moscow. Soon 20,000 tons 
of cement were delivered to our construction site. 


That same year we encountered considerable difficulties in obtaining 
lumber. Lumber was of decisive significance for us. Huge strings of log 
rafts arrived late in the fall of 1941, when the river was beginning to 
ice over. We did not have the physical capability to roll the logs up 
onto the bank. The rafts were imprisoned by ice. The winter was a severe 
one. Temperatures in the Volga region dropped to -30-40°. In order to 
obtain timber we had to chop each individual log free of ice, drag it onto 
the bank, process it, load the timber on railcars and deliver it to the 
construction sites. We allocated a month and a half to this operation, for 
by the end of March we could expect the ice to start breaking up and large 
stretches of open water to form. 


On the final days more than 3000 workers, in order to save the logs, worked 
literally up to their knees in the icy water. These people were supplied 
grat.s with warm clothing, dormitory housing, and three meals a day. A 
special bonus system was adopted for them. The timber was saved and 
delivered to the construction site. 


Considerable work was accomplished on road construction, building a railway 
viaduct, laying streetcar tracks and stringing power lines. All of these 
jobs were also nrerformed with energy and enthusiasm, in spite of the ex- 
treme fatigue of the workers and the meager diet. 
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The party and government target was successfully met at the end of April 
1943. The aircraft plants were operating at full capacity, producing 
massive numbers of excellent combat aircraft. A large group of construc- 
tion workers again received USSR medals and decorations on the eve of the 
1943 May Day celebration. 


Upon successful completion of construction of the Kuybyshev aircraft plants, 
we proceeded to other projects and new responsible tasks.... 


Many years have passed since that time. In the fall of 1975 I once again 
visited those places where the heroic construction project began 35 years 
ago. I was pleased to see once again with my own eyes that our work force 
had succeeded in building and building swiftly, with quality, reliability 
and even with a certain architectural elegance, in spite of the difficult 
war years. 


I was greatly moved by the memorial to the heroes of the Great Patriotic War. 
Its centerpiece was an IL-2 attack aircraft taking off. This swift, potent 
Soviet "flying tank" was departing on a combat mission. 


This monument, dedicated to the valor and courage of our glorious Soviet 
fighting men, also memorialized the heroic deed of the aircraft plant con- 
struction workers, aircraft builders and all workers on the home front dur- 
ing the years of war against the German-fascist invaders. 


[ got out of the car, removed my cap and stood silently by the monument. 
With a deep feeling of respect and admiration I recalled all those who had 
invested their selfless labor into the great cause of victory of the Soviet 
people.... 


May the deeds of the heroes of labor and battles of the Great Patriotic War 
call each individual who falb in under the combat banners of the Soviet Army 
and Navy to new feats in the name of the might and security of our great 
homeland! 


FOOTNOTES 
1. V. I. Lenin, “Poln. Sobr. Soch." [Complete Works], Vol 35, page 408. 


2. “Istoriya vtoroy mirovoy voyny 1939-1945" [History of World War II, 
1939-1945], Vol 3, Voyenizdat, 1974, page 383. 


3. Ibid. 


4. The Central Machinery Plant -- this large enterprise (approximately 
6000 workers, engineers and technicians) was built in 1939-1940 as a 
base facility for providing support for construction of the Kuybyshev 
GES, which began in the prewar years. In connection with a government 
decision to postpone this project, all its support facilities (roads 
and railway tracks, sand and gravel pits, woodworking combines, brick- 
yards and other enterprises) were transferred over to Osobstroy and 
played a decisive role in construction of the aircraft plant. In 
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August 1941 the Central Machinery Plant was transferred over from 
Osobstroy to the People's Commissariat of the Aviation Industry. Its 
shops proceeded to build armored fuselages for IL aircraft. 


5. "Sovetskiy tyl v Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyne" [The Soviet Home Front 
in the Great Patriotic War], Book 2, Moscow, Mysl', 1974, pp 86-88. 


h. See P. Ya. Kozlov, "ILy letyat na front" [ILs Fly to the Front], Moscow, 
[zd-vo DOSAAF, 1976, page 71. 


7. "“Istoriya Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny Sovetskogo Soyuza 1941-1945" 
[History of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union, 1941-1945], 
Vol 2, Yoyenizdat, 1963, page 157. 


8. "“Uchenyy konstruktor S. V. Il'yushin" [Scientist-Designer S. V. 
Il'yushin], Moscow, Nauka, 1978, page 118. 
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WARTIME USE OF ENGINEER OBSTACLES DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9, 1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 69-73 


[Article, published under the heading "Scientific Information," by Docent 
and Candidate of Military Sciences Col V. Sidorov: "The Use of Engineer 
Obstacles in Army Defensive Operations" ] 


[Text] Of great importance for ensuring stability of defense of operational 
formations during the Great Patriotic War was the establishment of a power- 
ful and highly-effective system of artificial obstacles, which during the 
war years was defined as the aggregate of minefields, nonexplosive and 
combined obstacles set up in an army's defensive zone in conformity with the 
operation concept .1 Its development is closely linked with evolution of 

the forms and modes of conduct of defense, with amassing of experience in 
employment of obstacles in the course of the war and growth in industry 
capabilities to mass-produce engineer ordnance, in particular antitank and 
antipersonnel mines. 


The subject of employment of obstacles in the army defensive operation was 
tairly fully elaborated in the prewar years. When a formation shifted to 
the defense, it would establish a forward operational obstacle zone 25-50 km 
deep, as well as placing obstacles not only in the tactical zone but also 

at operational depth. Alongside mining the ground on important axes, all 
roads, man-made structures, industrial enterprises and other installations 
were to be rigged for demolition.2 These obstacles were designated opera- 
tional. snenes landmine and demolition teams were to be detailed to set 
them up. 


Laying of minefields in frontier fortified areas was to be initiated at the 
moment mobilization was declared, with the aim of activating them as the 
situation required. For a number of reasons, however, it was not possible 
to carry out these measures at the beginning of the war. 


During the first months of the Great Patriotic War, when armies were shifting 
to forced defen. n a wide front, possessing an extremely limited quantity 
of engineer perso. 21 and equipment, all troop efforts, including engineer 
troops, were focused on holding the tactical zone. Under these conditions 
placement of obstacles at operational depth was performed in some cases on 
the orders of the higher-echelon command. For example, at the end of June 
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1941 the engineer troops of the formatims were reinforced by units of 

three obstacle construction detachments on orders of the Main Military 
Engineer Directorate of the Soviet Army for the purpose of laying obstacles 
on tank-threatened axes in the zones of the armies of the Western Front. 


Subsequently, for more efficient utilization of engineer personnel and 
equipment, matters pertaining to employment of obstacles began to be 
reflected in plans of defensive operations and other guideline documents 

of the formations. For example, in the plan of preparations for and con- 
duct of a defensive operation by the troops of the Western Front, elaborated 
in September 1941, it stated that the army commanders, depending on situa- 
tion conditions, were to establish a forward defense area and make prepara~ 
tions to mine roads in the defensive zones with their own resources.4 Mine- 
fields were to be emplaced and antitank ditches dug primarily forward of the 
main line of resistance. 





Since performance of counterattack missions by support echelons and reserves 
dictated the necessity of setting up and maintaining a large number of 
cross-country routes, no nore than two engineer battalions were employed 

from army and front engineer units to construct obstacles in the opera- 
tional rear area. For example, in October 1941 a mobile engineer reserve 
with mine laying equipment operated successfully in the defensive zones of the 
armies of the Western Front. This reserve included the 122d Ligh* and 

133d Motorized engineer battalions, with a large supply of antitank mines. 


In the course of the defensive battles near Moscow in November 1941, as a 
result of innovative utilization of acquired experience and an increasing 
delivery of engineer ordnance to the line units, the system of artificial 
obstacles became improved. An important role in its development was 

played by a Headquarters, Supreme High Command order dated 28 November 

1941 on employment of engineer troops.© Continuous obstacles began to be 
constructed forward of the main line of resistance and deep in the tactical 
defensive zone, and engineers began rigging for demolition the main arteries 
in the operational rear area of the Western Front. There developed a trend 
toward maximum saturation of the tactical defensive zone with obstacles of 
all types, in order maximally to impede enemy penetration. Just in the 
defensive zone of the 316th Rifle Division of the 16th Army of the Western 
Front (a frontage of approximately 14 km), more than 15,000 antitank and 
antipersonnel mines had been laid by mid-November; 200 lineal meters of 
abatis had been constructed, wire entanglements laid and sidehill cuts dug. 
Combat engineers of the 238th Rifle Division of the 49th Army (Military En- 
gineer lst Rank B. A. Olivetskiy, chief of engineer troops) of this same 
front laid more than 8000 mines, more than 4000 square meters of abatis and 
constructed 18 lineal kilometers of wire engangleneats forward of the main 
line of resistance and deep in the defense. 


Maneuver of obstacies was successfully employed in the detensive operations 
at Moscow. For example, the 246th Independent Combat Engineer Battalion, 
which had a supply of 1000 antitank mines transported by truck, was operat- 
ing actively in the defensive zones of the 43d and 49th armies of the 
Western Front. 
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Obstacles were constructed by army engineer units at operational defense 
depth on those axes most accessible to enemy attack. At the points of 
juncture between the Western Front and adjoining fronts (Kalinin and South- 
western) they were constructed by operational-engineer groups formed by 
decision of Headquarters, Supreme High Command on 17 November 1941. The 
first group contained 6 and the second group 9 engineer and combat 
engineer battalions, plus covering units. 


Extensive employment of obstacles in the defense of Moscow played an im- 
portant role in sharply slowing the enemy's rate of advance and in con- 
taining maneuver by the enemy's mobile battle: groups. A relatively low 
density of mines on tank-threatened axes in the defense (150-200 antitank 
mines per km of frontage), due to the fact that mass production of land- 
mines had not yet gone into full swing at that time, was compensated to 

a significant degree by construction in the armies’ defensive zone of a 
large number of ditches, sidehill cuts, tank steps, abatis and other types 
of nonexplosive obstacles. In spite of the fact that these obstacles 
possessed a number of negative aspects (they revealed the defensive sys- 
tem and configuration of the main line of resistance, were fairly easily 
negotiated in the absence of coverage by a special fire plan, and were 
laborious to construct), they were assigned an important role in organiza- 
tion of defense. 


Beginning in the summer of 1942, ‘eserve engineer battalions and composite 
obstacle construction detachments were employed in the armies’ defensive 
zones for laying mines in the course of an opemtim For example, 14 en- 
gineer battalions were assigned to the reserve for installing mines in the 
zones of formations of the Western Front. One or two composite detachments 
consisting of one rifle battalion, and an engineer battalion and two anti- 
tank ages tcecy batteries operated in the zone of each army of the Bryansk 
Front. 


The system of obstacles established during preparation for and conduct of 

an army defensive operation experienced further development in the fall of 
1942 on the basis of thorough study and synthesis of experience amassed in 
the first year of the war. In the defensive zones of the armies of the 
Stalingrad Front, obstacles (for the most part minefields) were installed 

in the forward defense area to a depth of 20-25 km and forward of the main 
line of resistance, while an increase in minefields with depth was ef- 
fected with the manpower of three front operational obstacle construction 
groups during the course of a defensive battle. Experience in employing 
obstacles on open terrain indicated that uniform distribution of obstacles 
(small minefields) over a large area or their development into a line of 
considerable extent led to inefficient expenditure of manpower and equip- 
ment, since the adversary would penetrate the defense and continue advancing 
in narrow sectors of front and on separate axes. Also requiring resolution 
was the problem of combining advance installation of obstacles with rapid 
obstacle buildup on determined operational axes of enemy baitle groups. This 
led to the detailing of permanent mobile engineer reserves (mobile 

obstacle detachments). 
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Amassed experience in employnent of obstacles was officially formalized in 
the draft 1943 Field Service Regulations and in the 27 April 1943 General 
Staff Instructions on Reconnaissance and Construction of Field Defensive 
Lines, as well as in Headquarters, Supreme High Command directives on es- 
tablishment of operational obstacle zones. 


Employment of minefields on a tactical and operational scale was regulated 
by a Headquarters, Supreme High Command order dated 2 July 1943. It em 
phasized that a system of obstacles in the defense should consist of all 
types of obstacles and natural barriers, coordinated with a fire plan. In- 
stallation of minefield obstacles must be performed on the basis of a 
special mining and demolition plan.10 The demands of the above-stated 
documents found practical embodiment in organization of defense prior to 
initiation of the defensive battle of Soviet forces at Kursk. Powerful sys- 
tems of obstacles were established in the defensive zones of the armies of 
the Central and Voronezh fronts which were located on threatened axes. 

They included obstacles installed ahead of the forward edge of the battle 
area, deep in the first position of the main defended area, and on t:ank- 
threatened axes forward of the second defensive zone. In addition, mine- 
fields of the second degree of readiness were installed to the entire depth 
of defense of the formations on important axes (chiefly along roads), and 
field mine depots were established. Passive obstacles (ditches, sidehill 
cuts, posts) were placed deep in the defense, in rear area army defensive 
zones. 


Special importance in the battle of Kursk was attached to minefields, which 
became a maniatcoy element of field fortification of strong points and tank- 
killing areas. Systems of obstacles installed in the defensive zones of the 
6th Guards Army of the Voronezh Front and the 13tii Army of the Central 
Front are typical examples of the most successful employment of obstacles 
in the army defensive operation. Approximately 90,000 antitank and 64,000 
antipersonnel mines were installed in the defensive zone of the 6th Guards 
Army, which was 60 km in width.11 Combat engineers placed 50,000 antitank 
and 30,000 antipersonnel mines, approximately 1000 other mines, 46 delayed- 
action mines, 11 km vf electrified obstacles ard 35 km of wire entangle- 
ments in the zone of the 13th Army (32 km wide) prior to initiation of 

the operation. 12 


An important role in army defensive operations in the course of the Battle 
of Kursk was played by mobile obstacle construction detachments, which 
became a permanent element of the tactical order of battle of large 
strategic formations. Each mobile obstacle detachment usually included a 
combat engineer company with a stock of 500-1000 mines, trarsported by 
truck. The 13th Army, for example, had five obstacle detachments at the 
beginning of the defensive operation, and each detachment had 8400 anti- 
tank and 4100 antipersonnel mines, transported on 23 trucks. When the 
Germans shifted to the offensive, three engineer obstacle battalions also 
operated in this large strategic formation as mobile obstacle detachments. 


The installed systems of artificial obstacles in the zones of armies on 
axes of anticipated enemy attacks provided an adequate degree of stability 
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of defense and capability to withstand powerful enemy tank forces, as well 
as freedom of maneuver of support echelons and reserves in mounting counter- 
thrusts and counteraitacks. The effectiveness of the artificial obstacle 
systems is indicated by the fact that in the Oboyan’ sector alone 355 enemy 
tanks were disabled by mines (29 of these were T-VI Tigers) .!3 


Such a system of obstacles began to be installed in the army defensive zone 
from the summer of 1943 on when large strategic formations shifted to the 
defense, in all sectors of the Soviet-German front. In mid-1944, however, 
it underwent new changes, which were an expression not only of the fact 
that the strategic initiative was in the hands of the Soviet command but 
also indicated the increased skill of our personnel. 


Under these conditions organization of the defense of large strategic for- 
mations adhered to the principle of firmly holding occupied positions, 

while at the same time providing for extensive maneuver by friendly troops 
and their concentration for shift to the attack. From this time on, when 
establishing an obstacle system, a different procedure was also followed in 
advance cross-covatry mining in the defensive zones of the armies ahead of 
the forward edge >of the battle area and deep in the main defensive zone. 
Minefields at the first degree of readiness would be installed ahead of the 
main line of resistance, as well as between the first and second, second and 
third trenches of the first position. Deployment positions for mobile 
obstacle detachments of rifle corps, divisions and regiments would be 
prepared in advance in the main defensive zone, while minefields at a 

second degree of readiness (15-20% of the total number) would be installed 
only on tank-threatened axes. At operational depth preparations would be 
made for mining both by detailed teams of engineer subunits and units 
positioned in areas designated for obstacie installation, aad by army and 
front mobile obstacle detachments.!4 From one to three enzineer battalions 
would be assigned to each army mobile obstacle detachment. In the course 

of a defensive operation army engineer reserves would also be enlisted for 
maneuver of obstacles. 


This system of obstacles was in conformity with the above-specified prin- 
ciples of organization of defense and made it possible efficiently to 
utilize engineer manpower and ordnonce, which was being concentrated to an 
ever increasing degree on determined main axes of enemy offensive ac‘ion 
and would be built up in the course of a defensive battle. In the Balaton 
defensive operation, for example, as of 6 March 1945 there were 4600 anti- 
tank mines in the breakthrough sector in the zone of the XXX Rifle Corps of 
the 26th Army, while 27,060 had been installed by the end of the battle,15 
that is, the sumber of mines had increased sixfold. We should note that 
suct, an ehscacle system was typical for the final period of the Great 
Patriotic War. 


Thus during the war years the obstacle system became an important element 
of engineer support of the defense of large strategic formations. Its 
development proceeded primarily in the direction of improving planning of 
employment and increased density and depth of obstacles. In the second 
period of the war the average density of minefields in defensive operations 
was 1500 antitank and 1700 antipersonnel mines per km of front, while in 
the Balaton Operation density reached 2700 antitank and 2500 antipersonnel 
mines on the major tank-threatened axes. 
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Experience in utilization of obstacles in defensive operations of the 

Great Patriotic War demonstrated that conformity between obstacle system 

and concept of army defensive operations was the most important ovrinciple 

of their establishment. An inverse relationship was revealed in the course 
of the armed struggle, expressed in the necessity not only of constructing 
obstacles for the purpose of supporting troop comhat operations but also 
obtaining maximum effect from them. This in turn led to the transformation 
of obstacles into a means of the combined-arms commander, while obstacle em 
ployment planning became a most important function of combined unit and 
formation headquarters staffs. 


One of the main trends in improving the system of artificial obstacles in 
the course of the war was elimination of linear placement and adoption oi 
the principle of massed utilization of obstacles on tank-threatened axes. 


Elaboration and practical combat adoption of obstacle maneuver was a major 
achievement of Soviet military-engineering art in the Great Patriotic War. 


In the course of the war mobile obstacle detachments became a mandatory 
element of the tactical order of battle of defending forces. Their actions 
were planned in advance by axes and lines in conformity with the concept 

of the operation (engagement). Their structure was determined and tac- 

tics elaborated. Two forms of obstacle maneuver were developed, correspond- 
ing to the degree of proficiency and motorization of engineer units and 
subunits; mining in the course of a defensive battle in prior-designated 
zones, with utilization of mines delivered prior to this time to field mobile 
engineer ordnance depots; mining on designated axes of advance of enemy 
battle groups, by the manpower of motorized subunits, employing the mine 
stocks they would be carrying with them. 


Practical experience demonstrated that mobile obstacle detachments desig- 
nated in advance were insufficient for swift buildup of obstacles on 
threatened zxes during the course of a battle. Army engineer units and 
subunits were additionaily enlisted for this purpose. 


Increased effectiveness of maneuver of obstacies was dictated by continuous 
improvement in methods of coordinating the efforts of mobile obstacle detach- 
ments with antitank defensive fire, and particulary with antitank artillery 
reserves. 


Skillfully organized maneuver of obstacles made it possible swiftly to 
build them up on threatened axes. This sharply restricted the maneuver of 
enemy battle groups and led to considerable tank losses (up to 20-30%) 
directly in the minefields and increased the effectiveness of other anti- 
tank defense weapons. 


On the whole extensive employment of obstacles in the defensive operations 
of the Great Patriotic War helped the Soviet command resolve the problem 
of achieving a high degree of stability of operational defense under con- 
ditions of mass employment of tank and mo.corized troops. 
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WARTIME INDOCTRINATION OF FLAMETHROWER UNIT PERSONNEL DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL /» Russian Ne 9, 1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 73-77 


[Article, published under the heading ‘-ieatific Information," by Candidate 
of Philosophical Sciences Col A. Kozlov and Col G. Myakotin: "Party- 
Political Work in Flamethrowing Units and Subunits During the War Years"] 


[Text] During the Great Patriotic War flamethrower units and subunits made 
a worhty contribution toward defeat of the German-fascist invaders. They 
comprised special military units armed with a powerful weapon -- fire. Flame 
was delivered to the enemy by backpack, static, and tank flamethrowers -- 

a potent weapon in skilled hands. This is a close-combat weapon, however. 
Ana in order to utilize it with maximum effect, it was necessary to be high- 
ly s:illed and to possess excellent moral-psychological qualities, for in 
order to score a sure kill on the target, a soldier carrying a bulky back- 
pack, for example, would have to approach the target, under enemy fire, to 

a distance of 30 and sometimes even 20 meters. This required considerable 
couroge, will, tenacity, physical stamina, and precision of actions. There- 
fore all party-political work in flamethrower units and subunits was aimed 
at forming in personnel those moral-fighting qualities which would promote 
successful accomplishment of combat missions employing their specific 
weapon. As in other Soviet Army troops, it was organized on a solid Marxist- 
Leninist foundation in conformity with Communist Party and Soviet Government 
guideline document, directives and instructions of the Supreme High Command 
and Main Politica] Directorate, orders, directives and instructions from 
military councils and political agencies. In the units and subunits com 
manders, ; olitical workers, party and Komsomol activists would present lec- 
tures, reports, and would hold discussions on such topics as "Fascism -- 

The Bitterest Foe of Mankind,” "War Against Hitler's Germany by the USSR -- 
A Sacred, Just War," "V. I. Lenin on Defense of the Socialist Homeland," 
plus others. 


Considerable attention was focused on the moral and psychological prepara- 
tion of the men, fortifying in them faith in the reiiability and flawless 
dependability of their weapon, its force and enormous psychological effect 
on the ener’. Toward this end discussions on the following topics were con- 
ducted in the subunits: "Soldier! You are defending your native land. Be 
firn and ruthless toward the enemy!" “Flamethrower Operator! Your hands 
hold a potent weapon. Use it resolutely to destroy the invaders!", "Do 

not fear the enemy, let him fear you!", etc. 
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In the lst Indepedent Reserve Flamethrower Battalion, for example, com- 
manders, political workers, and agitators delivered the following lec- 
tures to the men: “The Enemy Does Not Frighten a Well-Trained Soldier"; 

"A Soldier Who Possesses Excellent Mastery of His Weapon Is a Terror to the 
German Army."! They organized thorough study of the combat experience of 
the 26th Independent Static Flamethrower Company (Lt M. S. Sobetskiy, com- 
manding) which, working in coordination with the subunits of the 32d Rifle 
Division, successfully operated north of Naro-Fominsk, repulsing an attack 
by tank-accompanied enemy infantry. This subunit was awarded the Order 

of the Red Banner by ukase of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, for 
displayed heroism and staunchness. 2 


Moral-political, psychological and special training of flamethrower person- 
nel was discussed at party and Komsomol meetings, meetings of the men, and 
at instructional conferences. In addition, training classes were held in 
the units, at which instructors gave a practical demonstration on how best 
to dig in static flamethrowers so that their metal tank would not displace 
suddenly during ignition and flame ejection, thus affecting flamethrowing 
accuracy. 


Agitator-Red Armyman P. F. Demin and other veteran soldiers, working in- 
dividually with the young personnel, helped them improve techniques of 
operating their assigned weapons and combat equipment. Demin in particular 
skillfully demonstrated the technical capabilities of the portable flame- 
thrower. He would adjust duration of flame ejection in relation to the 
nature of the target. Demin recommended long bursts, for example, against 
a tank, pillbox or concentration of personnel, while short bursts should be 
fired at individual exposed firing points. This made it possible to hit 
from six to eight small targets on a single fueling. 3 


In many units, for a graphic display of the effectiveness of flamethrowers, 
they would set up exhibits of enemy combat equipment taken out of action 
by this weapon. And in the course of an advance, the results of attacks 
by flamethrower units and subunits would be shown to the men when they 
passed through areas cleared of fascists. 


This entire aggregate of ,-*rty-political work conducted among flamethrower 
personnel promoted the forming of courageous, selfless fighting men in the 
defense, men who were resolute and purposeful in the attack, who were 
thoroughly aware of their moral superiority over the fascist cutthroats, 
confident of the excellent quality of Soviet combat equipment and weapons, 
who had great love for their socialist homeland and were totally dedicated 
to the cause of communism. 


We must emphasize here a certain feature of flamethrower units and subunits. 
They were all under the Supreme High Command and were subordinate to the 
chief of chemical troops. They were utilized chiefly for reinforcing rifle 
and motorized rifle units and combined units. Independent flamethrower 

units and subunits would be divided down to squads and groups of 3-5 men and 
dispersed to a considerable distance along the front in the dispositions 

of rifle units. This circumstance also determined the forms of party-politi- 
cal work. At the level of the independent battalions and companies, in the 
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course of combat operations mass measures would be conducted chiefly dur- 
ing those periods when the men would return to their units and subunits. 
During the remainder of the time military councils, political agencies, 
commanders and political workers of those armies, combined units and units 
to which flamethrower personnel were attached rendered great assistance in 
conducting party~political work among this personnel. 


Political rallies were an important form of emotional influence on the per- 
sonnel of military units, aimed at mobilizing them for successful accomplish- 
ment of the assigned mission am! creation of an excellent fighting mood. 
Such rallies would be held on the occasion of important events, and man- 
datorily on the eve of flamethrower personnel departure to forward positions 
to reinforce rifle units. The men who spoke at these rallies would pledge 
honorably to carry out their military duty to the homeland. One such 
rally, for example, was held in the 47th Indeperdent Portable Flamethrower 
Battalion prior to engagement on the Sandomierz axis in the summer of 1944. 
It was conducted by deputy commander for political affairs Sr Lt I. Ye. 
Pshenichnyy. He explained the mission which the flamethrower personnel 
would be carrying out jointly with rifle and other subunits and called upon 


the men to fight hard in order to crush the enemy's fierce resistance and 
destroy him. 


In short but impassioned speeches the men assured their superiors that they 
would not bring shame to the glory of Soviet arms, would fight the foe 
without sparing life or limb, would pursue him without sleep or rest, and 
would finish off the fascist beast in his own lair.4 


Such political rallies produced a powerful charge of morale prior to enter- 
ing combat. 


After the flamethrower personnel would be distributed in small subunits and 
even in individual groups among the rifle units, it was necessary to seek 
and find new forms of party-political work with them, appropriate to the 
new conditions and situation. Of great importance was correct distribution 
of Communists, Komsomol members and agitators. Commanders and political 
workers Sought to ensure that they were placed in each and every squad, each 
and every group, and could continuously influence the men. The need for 
this was dictated by the fact that flamethrower personnel were normally 
employed in the most important sector, advanced closest to the enemy and 
disclosed their location with their bulky weapon and long tongues of flame. 
The enemy would immediately focus heavy streams of leadin their direction. 
An encouraging word and personal example by a Communist, Komsomol member 

or agitator played an important role here. Sometimes even the very fact of 
their presence alongside would have a positive effect. 


According to the testimony of chemical troops veteran Maj Gen (Res) A. V. 
Babushkin, a political worker would usually be present when personnel were 
installing static flamethrowers on tank-threatened and other important 
axes. This would give the mission a special significance, the men would 

be permeated with a heightened sense of responsibility and would perform 
more confidently and with a better-quality performance, particularly since 
the political worker frequently would assist them with practical advice and 
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would warn them against mistakes. And when anybody was having problems, the 
political worker himself would pitch in. 


Party-political work demands innovation and does not tolerate lack of original- 
ity. On each occasion selection of forms and methods of its conduct would 

be determined by the content of the assigned mission, the situation and 

degree to which flamethrower subunits were broken up. In the course of com- 
bat operations group and individual discussions were advanced to the fore- 
front. The role of primary party and Komsomol organizations, individual 

party members and agitators grew. 


Party and Komsomol activists usually were soldiers possessing combat equip- 
ment and enjoying the respect of the other men. Their relaxed conversations 
with their comrades-in-arms, good advice, and friendly remarks had a 
beneficent influence on the men, on their mood and attitude, and on combat 
performance, inspiring them to deeds. In the 47th Independent Portable 
Flamethrower Battalion, for example, party organizer I. P. Balashov was an 
indisputable authority for the men, an outstanding organizer and leader. 
He was thoroughly familiar with the specific features of personality and 
character of the party members, the capabilities of each of them, readily 
found a common ground with them, and endeavored to give assignments which 
were both to their liking and within their capabilities: he would assign 
one to conduct a discussion, reading of the latest issue of a newspaper, 
and to relate news items from Sovinformbyuro; he would instruct another to 
share his experience and know-how with a young soldier and assist him in 
mastering techniques of flamethrower operation in the defense or attack; he 
would instruct a third to lead the attack, etc. 


Party members V. F. Klyukin, D. L. Prikhod'ko, and I. M. Yakovlev, and 
Komsomol members A. G. Savel'yev, I. G. Adarin, and V. S. Yeremeyev from 
the lst Independent Reserve Flamethrower Battalion were just as vigorous 
and skillful in performing party-political work among personnel. ® . 


One of the most effective forms of influencing men in combat was the per- 
sonal example of commanders, political workers, Communists, and Komsomol 
members. For example, the men of the 4th Independent Motorized Antitank 
Flamethrower Battalion, headed by battalion commander party member Lt Col 
V. V. Kostenko, displayed a model of courage and staunchness. In October 
1943 these flamethrower personnel, attached to the LII Rifle Corps of the 
40th Army were ordered to cross over to the right bank of the Dnieper 
north of Kiev and, taking up a defensive position, to cover the left flank 
of the 68th Guards Rifle Division. The enemy was mounting furious attacks 
on the bridgehead which had been seized by Soviet troops. Things were 
also hot in the 3-kilometer sector held by the flamethrower battalion. 
Armed with 246 static flamethrowers and small arms, this battalion, 
together with two 120 mm mortar batteries, an artillery battery and two 
antitank rifle platoons, for a period of 3 days successfully repulsed 
powerful attacks by enemy infantry with tanks and assault guns. The men of 
the battalion did not waver even when, having lost more than half the 
battalion personnel, thev were cut off from friendly troops. The flame- 
thrower operators continued defending until friendly reserves arrived. In 
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3 days of fighting the battalion killed 450 fascists, destroyed 11 tanks, 
2 assault guns, 15 machineguns, plus other weapons and equipment. 


Agitator-Communist P. I. Grechishnikov had the ability to combine political 
agitation with concrete combat missions. He demonstrated by personal example 
how one should fight the enemy. In March 1945, operating in an assault 

team in Breslau, Junior Sergeant Grechishnikov wiped out four fascist earth- 
and-timber emplacements with his portable flamethrower, killed the enemy 
personnel in the emplacements, smoked German Panzerfaust gunners from three 
basements, and silenced several firing points in two fortified buildings. 
Following his example, Pvt S. D. Koval’ and the subunit's other flame- 
thrower operators operated boldly and resolutely. 


Such examples of heroism by Communists possessed enormous mobilizing sig- 
nificance. They inspired the other men to perform deeds in the name of 
the homeland and constituted an important guarantee of victory over the 
enemy. 


When planning party-political work in flamethrower units and subunits, it 
was essential continuously to bear in mind such a specific feature as 
limited capability of independent action. Advancing ahead of the other 
units, they at the same time needed reliable cover provided by these units, 
and they needed to work in paticuhrly close coordination with them. In 
order to destroy the enemy, flamethrower operators had to approach close, 
and after exhausting their fuel they had to withdraw from combat to re- 
charge their flamethrowers. Naturally without the fire support of the 
subunits following behind them this would be extremely cifficult and some- 
times impossible to accomplish. Therefore both commanders and political 
workers devoted considerable attention to establishment of the closest 
contact with the subunits in the dispositions of which they were fighting. 


This was especially important when flamethrower squads were included in 
assault teams consisting of representatives of the most diversified arms. 
Successful accomplishment of their combat mission depended in large measure 
on the degree of precision of their coordination. 


In summary we can state that thanks to continuous, concrete and purposeful 
party-political work in flamethrower units and subunits during the years of 
the Great Patriotic War, carried out taking into account the missions being 
performed and situation conditions, flamethrower personnel honorably 
carried out their duty to the homeland and inflicted great damage on the 
enemy. They destroyed and disabled the following with static flamethrowers: 
personnel -—- 18,924 men; 362 tanks, self-propelled guns and armored per- 
sonnel carriers; 1,409 pillboxes, earth-and-timber emplaenerns, and other em- 
placements; 985 fortified structures; 14 supply depots; 1,409 trucks; with 
portable flamethrowers: personnel -- 33,547 men; 120 tanks and self- 
propelled guns; 2,971 pillboxes, earth-and-timber emplacements, and other 
nara ee 2,286 fortified structures; 41 military supply depots; 145 
trucks. 


The experience of the Great Patriotic War in utilization of flamethrowers 
has retained its importance to the present day. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON GENERAL STAFF OFFICER 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 9,1979 signed to press 
23 Aug 79 pp 92-94 


[Article by Professor Army Gen S. P. Ivanov: ‘Army General 0. I. Ivashutin 
(On His 70th Birthday)"] 


[Text] Army Gen Petr Ivanovich Ivashutin is celebrating his 70th birthday. 

For approximately half a century he has served in the ranks of the defenders 
of the homeland. His biography is in many ways similar to the biography of 

other Soviet military commanders who have come from the masses and have been 
indoctrinated by the Communist Party. 


Petr Ivanovich was born on 5 September 1909 in Brest. His father was a 
locomotive engineer. He spent his early years in Ivanovo-Voznesensk, a city 
rich in glorious revolutionary traditions. He began his labor career here 
in 1927, working as a mechanic and mechanic foreman at a number of industrial 
enterprises, simultaneously studying at a worker's faculty. His character 
and views on life were shaped in the plant work force ard’ at school. P. I. 
Ivashutin joined the Leninist party in 1930. 


In 1931 the Ninth Komsomol Congress passed a resolution to become patron of 
the Air Force. Moved by patriotic sentiments, many young men joined the 
Air Force, including Petr Ivashutin. That same year he became a cadet at 
Military Pilot School. Since that time his entire life has been in- 
separably linked with the USSR Armed Forces. 


Upon completing pilot school in 1933, Petr Ivanovich occupied a number of 
command positions in air units. In all these positions he worked skillfully 
and assiduously, devoting all his energy and knowledge to the training and 
indoctrination of his subordinates. 


In 1937 P. I. Ivashutin enrolled for training at the command faculty of the 
Air Force Academy imeni N. Ye. Zhukovskiy. A promising aviation career was 
opening up for him. History, however, sharply altered the course of his 
destiny. During the years preceding the Great Patriotic War the imperialists 
stepped up their intelligence activities against the USSR. Our party took 

a number of measures to strengthen state security agencies. Beginning in 
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1939, by decision of the Central Committee ot the All-Union Communist 

Party (of Bolsheviks), Petr Ivanovich occupied executive positions in 

state security agencies in the Belorussian and Transcaucasian Military 
Districts. 


P. I. Ivashutin took part in the Finnish-Soviet military conflict in 1939- 
1940. 


Petr Ivanovich I[vashutin took active part in the Great Patriotic War, ex- 
periencing the stern school of war, experiencing the thrill of victory and 
the agony of defeat. P. I. Ivashutin's organizational abilities, his in- 
novative approach to his job, and his ability thoroughly and comprehen- 
sively to assess a situation and to reach the correct decision were most 
fully revealed in the struggle against the German-fascist invaders. Under 
the most difficult conditions P. I. Ivashutin, in an organized manner and 
working in close coordination with the chiefs of other military control 
agencies, labored with his characteristic ebullient energy and persistence 
to carry out the assigned tasks. Under his supervision combat collectives 
worked smoothly, selflessly, displaying courage and valor and vigorously 
promoting the combat readiness of units and combined units. 


Petr Ivanovich directly participated in preparation for and conduct of the 
offensive operations of the Third Ukrainian Front. He invested a partic- 
ularly large amount of energy into preparations for and execution of the 
[asi--Kishinev, Budapest, and Vienna operations, and ensuring success of 

the combat operations of the front’s forces in liberating Romania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Hungary. P. I. Ivashutin was in Austria when the war 
ended. It was there that he celebrated Victory Day. 


Following the Great Patriotic War General Ivashutin served in the Southern 
Group of Forces, Group of Soviet Forces in Germany, and in the troops of 
the Leningrad Military District. 


From 1951, during a period of more than 10 years he occupied a number of 
important administrative posts in the central edifice of the State Securi- 
ty Committee of the USSR Council of Ministers. 


Since 1963 Army Gen Petr Ivanovich Ivashutin has served as deputy chief of 
the General Staff. In tiis high position he has skillfully and with a 
great sense of responsibility performed the tasks assigned to him. He has 
dedicated all his knowledge and wealth of experience to the task of 
strengthening the nation's defense capability and ensuring a continuous 
high state of army and navy combat readiness. A gifted organizer, he 
closely follows all the new developments in military affairs. 


Petr Ivanovich takes active part in preparation of military-scientific 
works for publication; in particular, he assisted in writing the monograph 
"50 let Vooruzhennykh Sil SSSR" [50th Anniversary of the USSR Armed Forces]. 
He is presently participating in the publication project on the multivolume 
work “Istoriya vtoroy mirovoy voyny 1939-1945" [History of World War II, 
1939-1945], and the Soviet Military Encyclopedia. 
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The life uf Army Gen Petr Ivanovich Ivashutin is closely bound to the people 
and the Communist Party. He has borne high the title of Communist for ap- 
proximately 50 years, vigorously and purposefully implementing CPSU policy, 
persistently and selflessly campaigning for implementation of party deci- 
sions. In his work he skillfully relies on the support of political agen- 
cies and party organizations and combines collectivism in leadership with 
personal responsibility for the assigned task, which helps him successfully 
perform his duties. Petr Ivanovich capably combines his professional ac- 
tivities with considerable sociopolitical work. He has been elected 
numerous times to local party bodies, has been elected deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR and RSFSR, to the USSR Supreme Soviet 
(3d, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th convocations), and served as delegate to the 
19th, 22d, 23d, 24th and 25th CPSU congresses. 


For his services to the homeland Petr Ivanovich has been awarded two Orders 
of Lenin, the Order of the October Revolution, four times the Order of the 
Red Banner, the Order of Kutuzov, 2d Class, the Order of Bogdan Khmel'nitskiy, 
lst Class, the Order of the Patriotic War, lst Class, the Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor, is a three-time recipient of the Red Star, and has been 
awarded many medals. He has also received many decorations from the 

brother socialist nations. 


A broad outlook, solid moral fiber, a national-interest approach to things, 
modesty and high party principles have won for Army Gen Petr Ivanovich 
Ivashutin deserved respect and prestige among the personnel of the Soviet 
Armed Forces and the armies of the nations of the socialist community. 


Fedor Ivanovich is marking his 70th birthday in a responsible military posi- 
tion. 


In honor of this occasion we should like to offer heartfelt congratulations 
to Petr Ivanovich and wish him many long years of health and further suc- 
cess in strengthening the defense capability of our homeland. 
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EXPANDED USE OF RUSSIAN FOR PREDRAFT TRAINING STRESSED 
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[Text] An instructional-training seminar was held in Dushanbe for chiefs 
of sections, inspectors, and educational specialists from the ministries of 
education, oblast education departments, and reader improvement institutes 
of Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. It dealt with problems on study- 
ing basic military training in ethnic schools in the Russian language. Re- 
presentatives of the Baltic republics and Transcaucasus areas also attended. 
The education specialists heard a series of reports, visited seconiary 
schools in Dushanbe and Regarskiy, Gissarskiy, Leninskiy and Ordshonikidze- 
abadskiy rayons of the republic, and attended training sessions on basic 
military training. later seminar participants exchanged work experience. 
They came to the unanimous conclusion: it is necessary fr military instruc- 
tors at ethnic schools to work closely with Russian language teachers and te 
strive to use the Russian language in carrying out measures on military- 
patrictic education, so that on Russian language day, which occurs once a 
month in the schools, all lessons will be conducted only in Russian. Recom- 
mendations were made at the seminar which set down specific measures for 
teachers at ethnic schools for further study of the Russian language ani 
basic military training. N. Deaitriyev, educational specialist on basic 
military training of the republic instructional training department. 
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